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Frorwa Tovurists.—Many sportsmen are visiting Florida 
this winter. The game along the beaten paths of travel has 
been so depleted that there is very little sport now to be had. 
But the recently constructed railroad lines and new routes to 
the southern and western parts of the State have opened up 
new game countries, where abundant reward awaits the 
tourist. Our issue of December 3 contained a description 
of the Kissimmee River country, which is now among the 
best game districts of the State. 


Tue REMARKABLE Accounts which we have published of 
duck-shooting performances, gone through with by gunners on 
the Gunpowder Creek Bridge near Baltimore, should, it 
seems to us, have a tendency to make self respecting sports- 
men forswear the locality. If a man cannot get the birds 
which he kills without fighting for them, he had better give 
up using the gun where such annoying squabbles are likely 
to take place. 





Tue Watxme Maron Manta has run its course. There 
are spasmodic rag-tag-and-bob-tail attempts to revive the 
neat scheme of wheedling the public money into ‘the 
Management’s” pocket. One such sorry attempt was made 
a ag city last week, with the usual dismal ending finan- 

ally, 


THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH OF 
1882, 





ere the receipt of the courteous note from the Sub- 

Committee of the Council of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of Great Britain, given in our columns of this date, 
everything seems to promise well for a good contest at Wim- 
bledon during the coming summer. Where there is a will 
there is a way, and certainly there is desire enough on both 
sides to have a match. The British rifleman is just now 
under a cloud. He had for years been vaunting his su- 
periority with the rifle, and then somehow seemed to stumble 
and make a bad'break of it when he met the American 
marksman on his own range, and had no better fortune when 
the Yankee crossed the sea to meet him. He had, extending 
over a period of four years, a series of matches in which the 
picked shots ofthe British Empire—first pitted against us in 
teams made up from the separate nationalities, and later in a 
magnificent team sent out by the National Rifle Association 
itself—were all defeated after full, fair trials before the butts ; 
but all these contests were at long-range. They were fought 
with special rifles by a set of civilian shooters, and were, in 
a certain degree, artificial tests. They simply showed how 
proficient men could become in a certain art, but that art had 
its sole aim and purpose in acc>mplishing good scores. The 
long-range shooters are but a drop in the bucket to the great 
sea of marksmen. If rifle-shooting had no other purpose in 
being than score-making at the target, then it would soon die 
out, but if the scores thus made are tests of a proficiency in 
the real use of the rifle for war or sporting purposes, the 
practice at the butts takes rank as an important pointer. The 
coming match, in place of being a struggle between men who 
represent less than ten per cent. of the entire body of range- 
habitues, will be one in which the great majority will be in- 
terested as possible contestants ; and there ought to be, and no 
doubt will be, a corresponding popular interest in the 
match. It will be fought out with military rifles, and the 
result will be -taken as a verdict upon the weapons which 
have been put into the hands of our troops. These weapons 
have been selected by boards of public officzrs, and have been 
provided at public expence by the outlay of large sums. 
While it is, of course, possible to have bench tests and 
private trials of the competing rifles, the general public will, 
very naturally and rightfully, view a public test in a set trial 
by marksmen as far more satisfactory. It is the man and the 
gun that become one acting whole, and it is to try that unit 
that matches on the range are organized. 

The entire detail of the match has not yet been settled, but 
within a few days or weeks at most the conditions of the 
proposed contest will have become known. They should be 
severe and stringent enough to make the test a thorough one, 
and if the match could be extended over several daysit would 
seem that enough variations in weather conditions would be 
secured to give the shooters equal chance of striking their 
favorite wind, or sky, or light, etc. In any case there ought 
to be no hesitation on the part of our American shots in ac- 
cepting any fair set of conditions, though they may differ 
somewhat from the rules under which we have been accus- 
tomed to shoot. There will be an abundance of time if it be 
not wasted to bring together a strong team of American 
National Guardsmen armed with an American made rifle to 
contest with good prospect of success with any team that 
may be pitted against them. To be sure, our National 
Guardsmen, numbering, perhaps, through the whole country, 
less than 50,000 men, and having in the most favored in- 
stances about half a dozen years’ drill, will have to meet the 
pick of over 500,000 men who have been assiduously trained 
in rifle shooting for twenty years past. We have somewhat 
of a record with which to compare our ability with theirs, 
and that will not discourage us. We have every reason to 
believe that our rifles are just a good trifle better than the 
best that have been turned out of the English armories, and 
as for familiarity with perplexing conditions of the weather 
elements our riflemen have little to learn. At any rate, be 
the chances ever so much against us, the courteous challenge 
must be accepted, and promptly, and the match fought over to 
whatever conclusion fate may bring. We have a plucky 
example in the acceptance of the challenge of the Irish 
team in 1873 by the American Rifle Club. At that time we 
had neither rifles nor men, Now we know just what we are 


to do in order tc win, and are not rushing blindly forward to 
stumble upon good luck. Whatever we get in the way of 
honors must be won, and won by hard, systematic work. 

The attempt of the directors of our Association to secure 
a team has developed some eurious facts about the tendency 
of our rifle practice. When the Creedmoor Association was 
started on paper in 1871 the rules of the N. R. A. of Great 
Britain were adopted entirely. Withthe opening of practice 
on the range in 1873 these rules were put in operation, and 
from that time on there has been a constant changing and 
tinkering of the regulations, until now it seems that it will 
require concessions or both sides to bring about anything 
like a fair regulated match. The British riflemen have 
abandoned position in shooting, as we knew it ten years 
ago, and shoulder shooting has become obsolete. Here it 
has been strictly insisted upon, and, we think, very wisely, 
keeping in view our distinction that rifle shooting is some- 
thing more than the making of a certain score, and is rather 
the preparation for some real work in another field. An 
overwhelming percentage of the shooting in war and hunting 
is necessarily done from the shoulder, and so many argu- 
ments cin be brought to sustain the desirability of retaining 
this style of marksmanship that our American directors will 
be very loath to make the concession of ‘‘any position” 
at any distance to the British marksmen. But the question 
of position may be agreeably arranged, giving to the British- 
ers plenty of time to become proficient in off-band work, 
much more readily than the matter of rifles may. Our 
Association have been too lax in the matter of the manipula- 
tion of rifles. The files of the Forzst anp Stream will 
bear testimony to our protests against the turning of the 
rifles, especially of militiary weapons, into mere shooting 
machines. The Board of Management of the British Asgo- 
tion have all along insisted on treating a military weapon as 
such, and would no more allow each man to exercise his own 
individual judgment in changing it than they would allow 
each soldier to interpret the tactics according to his own 
ideas. A wind gauge on a military gunis an anomaly. It 
has no business there, and its only raison @étre is that it may, 
in the hands of one accustomed to it, and under the quiet 
work of the range, after, perhaps, the requisite sighting shots, 
etc., enable the marksmen to show a good string of bull’s 
eyes ; but then to assume from this that he is any the better 
soldier is so manifestly absurd that no one will for a moment 
press it. We will have the same charge that the test was a 
purely artificial one, if fought out with these mongrel rifles, 
as we had against the old long-range weapons, and it will be 
much better founded, too. That good scores may be made 
without the use of this ‘‘lubber hole” to high aspirations is 
shown in the fact that two of the best military marksmen at 
Creedmoor, Messrs. Dolan and Van Heusen, have resisted the 
temptation to employ it. It is possible they fired to overcome 
any difficulty of strong winds, by “holding off.” They have 
trained their individual judgments, instead of relying on a 
device which, under a good coach, reduced their function 
to that of merely holding on the bullseye. Our own judg- 
ment would be in favor of the off-hand holding and the use 
of a practical military rifle as such. 

The proposition for the match has met with the heartiest 
approval from the press of the two countries. There isa 
disposition to help on the contest in every possible way. 
The fact that this is to be a match with military rather, than 
with small-bore rifles, gives much satisfaction. The scrib- 
bling contingent of the British shooting men have opened 
their batteries and are firing suggestions with the utmost 
freedom, and all sorts of curious conditions. are urged for 
adoption. -None such are needed ; the simpler the rules are 
made the better, so that every non-shooting citizen may 
know and readily understand just what the champions of his 
country are trying to do. In its issue of Dec. 1, the London 
Telegraph, speaking of the match, says: . 

We have become accustomed to the presence among us, from Lime. 
to time, of American rifiemen, and our own picked shots have Ag ol 
reason, more than once, to entertain for their Transatlantic rival 
the highest possible respect. Hitherto, however, competition be 
tween the marksmen of the United Kingdom and the United States 
has been limited to the match rifle, a delicate and very complicated 
weapon of very little practical value except in so far as the improve. 
ments to which it is continually subject tend to further the better 
construction of fire-arms generally. Efforts are now being made 
across the water to send to Wimbledon from America next year a 
strictly military team, composed of members of the National Guard, 
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armed with a military weapon. The expense will be considerable, 
and the difficulty of selection great ; but these are obstacles whioh 
the energy and patriotism of our Transatlantic kinsmen are sure to 
overcome. The Volunteers of this country may reckon, therefore, 
upon a doughty foe next July, and have need to do their best, lest 
the laurels of the rifle range follow those of the race course. What- 
ever the result, the representatives of: the American National Guard 
are certain to receive a cordial welcome and all the admiration 
their skill may deserve. The contest will do good service by giving 
additional distinction to the military rifie, as compared with the 
small bore, and will tend to increase the practical characier of the 
doings at Wimbledon. . In this respect there is much room and urgent 
need forreform. Fancy shooting is all very well in its way, and no 
one wishes to discourage it, but Wimbledon should be first and fore- 
most a tournament of military marksmen, competing as far as possi- 
bie under military conditions. These requirements will be distinctly 
met by the advent here of American soldiers. 


Sa a : 

ANOTHER SwINDLE Exposep.—The daily papers announce 
the arrest of a swindler who has been advertising ex- 
tensively in the newspapers his Solargraph watches. 
Just what these watches: are we do not, of course, 
know, but we remember a few weeks since, when the 
advertisement was offered to us, wondering whether it 
‘was possible that this man could find any people foolish 
enough to respond to his advertisement, and smiling in 
admiration at the impudence of the fellow in bringing 
it to us. Another amusing incident in connection with 
advertising, is the wonderful unanimity with which our 
contemporaries, esteemed and otherwise, have, all on a 
sudden, dropped the flaming notice of apatent preservative, 
which has, up to within a short time, occupied a large por- 
tion of their advertising space. This advertisement was 
brought to us in due course, but like hundreds of similar 
things, it failed to find a place in our columns. One reason 
for the high estimate put on the advertising space of the 
ForEst AND StrEAM by its patrons is the fact that it is so 
well-known that all possible care is exercised to prevent the 
appearance of anything that can be questioned. That we 
take especial pains to keep our advertising pages clean is not 
at all to our credit. We are only performing our plain duty ; 
but that this action is appreciated by advertisers is shown by 
the eagerness of Chichester rifle companies, Saxon, Zulu, and 
Champion gun men and other preyers upon the unwary, to 
find a corner in thepaper. That they will not succeed in 
this, our readers may feel sure. These men know the ad- 
vantage of being seen in good company, and this, added to 
the advantage of the paper’s circulation and influence, makes 
them most anxious to advertise their spurious wares with us. 
We can afford to let the business of these men go by, and to 
steer very wide of anything that has a doubtful appearance. 
We do not pretend to be infallible, and once in a while we 
get caught, but we venture to say that there is no newspaper 
in the world which has a cleaner record in this respect than 
the Forest anp Stream. We examined, the other day, a 
truly curious breech-loader—we forget what it was called, 
but it belonged to the same class with those mentioned 
above, but with another name—and fourd it a marvel of 
clumsiness, rude work, and last, but most important, of in- 
security. Men may safely enough buy cheap fishing-rode, 
solargraph watches, or even send a three-cent stamp for a 
superb steel engraving of Washington, Jackson or Lincoln, 
but we warn our readers against cheap guns. To be swindled 
out of one’s money by some cunning device only hurts one’s 
feelings, but to have one’s hand or head blown off, is a more 


serious matter. 








Mr. A. Atrorp, who has been with E. {Remington & 
Sons, of this city, for nearly fourteen years, has severed his 
connection with that firm to assume the management of the 
Greenfield 'I'eol Co., of which he is the President. The firm 
title is Alford, Ward & Davenport, their establishment being 
at 85 Chambers street. Mr. Alford is widely known among 
sportsmen, whose best wishes wil] go with him in his new 


work. 





Dogs ARE Proverty 1n Inp1ANA.—We are indebted to an 
Indianapolis, Ind., correspondent for memoranda of an im- 
portant ruling by Judge Howk, of the Supreme Court, 
of Indiana, declaring that ‘‘dogs are property of value.’ 
Following close upon similar action by courts of other 
States, the decision is full of promise for the future protec- 
tion and safety of ‘‘ man’s unselfish friend.” The abstract 
of the decision is as follows: 

9,780. Henry Kinsman, versus the State. Lagrange, C. C. 
Howk, J.—Apellant was prosecuted for maliciously killing a dog. 
The affidavit charged that said kHling was ‘‘to the damage of the 
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THE HUNTER IN AFRICA. 





T= hunter roam’d far in the broad Afric land, 
Where the pallahs and gnus are gathered in band, 
And the oryx and (springboks and sable hartebeest 
Over green boundless pastures collect to the feast; 
Where the herds of wild elephants crash thro’ the woods, 
And the black rhinoceros waliows in floods, 
Where the lion and leopard devastate the plain, 
And hyenas and jackals feed on their slain ; 
Where the stately giraffe and swift antelope 
Sweep the vales at the base of the grand mountain-slope. 


How fair are those woodlands, those pastures of green, 
Where the interlac’d boughs weave an emerald screen, 
So deep in their gloom that scarce may the light 
Pierce the roof of the grove with pencillings bright. 
There boundless the iron-wood forests extend 
And the lofty acacias gracefully bend, 
And mimosas and willows and fragrant white-thorn, 
Whose rich yellow blossoms the woodlands adorn, 
Where gay blooming flowers embroider the grass, 
And birds of rare plumes and sweet melodies pass. 


In the belt of the woods, with their green colonnades, 
The fern and the passion-flower brighten’d the glades. 
O! noble the game of this African land— 
The lion, the leopard, the elephant grand, 
The wild boar and buffalos sweeping the plain, 
Their measureless pastures, their endless domain, 


The hunter takes rifle, then summons his men, 
Bechuanas and Bushmen, from mountain and glen; 
Tall, stalwart and lithe as leopards in fight, 
Some true as the steel, some trembling with fright. 
He bids them take knife and sharp assagal 
When the herd of wild elephants threaten the way. 
Bull elephants, arm’d with tushes so strong, 
That trample and crush as they thunder along, 
So majestic in stature, colossal in height, 
It is peril and death to meet them in fight. 


In these vales and ravines and forests of green ° 
The foot-paths of elephants thickly are seen, 
Where for ages untold these monsters have trod, 
And whose white, bleaching bones.still sprinkle the sod. 
"Mid jungles of speckboom their relics are found, 
Where mimosa thickets o’ershadow the ground; 
Where the yellow-wood, cedar and iron-wood grow, 
Crown’d with vine wreaths perennial, a wonderful show. 


"Tis Jao, the lion, is monarch of all! 
Whose roarings terrific the Bushmen appal! 
When you meet him alone in the forests beware; 
Beware when at night he stalks forth from his lair. 
How majestic in death !—the eyeballs of fire, 
The great, rounded head, once frightful in ire, 
The vast, massive arms, the black shaggy mane, 
The sharp croeked claws, blood-red with the slain ; 
The powerful jaws, the symmetry fine, 
In beauty so perfect in every line; 
And you feel that the noblest of prizes is won 
When he lies grim in death, the spoil of your gun. 


Ah! hear him at night when all nature is still 

And darkness and silence hold forest and hill; 
Hear his low, growling moan, his full, solemn roar, 
Now muffled, now hoarse, like the surge on the shore; 

Hear the roar of two troops that meet at the brink 

Of the forest-shut fountain its crystal to drink. 
Hear the roar of defiance, so fierce, so intense 
That it deafens and daunts the terrified sense, 

Then say if the thunder that rolls in the sky 

Hath a tone sosublime as this menacing cry! 

Greenport, Dee, 17. Isaac MCLELLAN. 

IN THE FORESTS OF YUCATAN—I. 


HE scene of this mild adventure is laid in the interior of 
Yucatan, which the writer visited last March. After 

a great deal of rough riding in strange vehicles we reached 
a town in which resided an American, a naturalist and col- 
lector, who was practicing as a physician. He had invited 
us to goon a grand turkey bunt, but we were detained on 
the road at every town we passed by the hospitality of the 


inhabitants, and especially by the General of the district, 


who gave a ball every night in ourhonor. It was at the end 


of the third performance of this kind thatI fled my party 
and the story opens. 

After the last ball the good General insisted upcn remain- 
ing and ascertaining the quality of the balance of the Doc- 
tor’s three dozen of beer; and at 3 a. M., seeing that it was 
likely to be an all night session, I crept into the kitchen and 
took possession of one of the hammocks. This kitchen was 
the usual structure devoted to that use in Yucatan, of loose 
poles driven into the ground, forming a square pen, topped 


by a roof of thatch. Lorenzo Acosta, who owned the house’ 


the Doctor hired, and who piloted me to this retreat, had a 
‘*rancho” in the logwood district, which he invited me to 
visit, promising plenty of flamingoes and wild turkeys. We 
were to start’ early in the morning, before the Consul and 










property in the sum of twelve dollars.” It is claimed that a dog 
is not necessarily an animal of value, and that the affidavit*was bad 
bécause it did not charge the dog to be of some value to the 
owner.” Under the law of this State dogs are taxed as property, 
and any article which the law subjects to taxation is prima facie 
an article of value. (60 Ind., 298 ; 62 id., 362.) The affidavit was 
sufficient. On the trial the court permitted the State to ask a wit- 
ness, and compelled the witness to answer, whether the latter was 
not on bad terms with the prosecuting witness. This was not er- 
ror. (See Whart, Crim, Ev., 8 ed., §447 : 1 Greenl. Ev., §450-455; 
64 Ind., 400.) One of the instructions given by the Court was as 
follows: ‘‘It is not sufficient for the State to prove that the de- 
fendant killed or injured the dog merely, but the evidence must 
show beyond a reasonable doubt that the defendant maliciously 
or mischieviously killed or injured it.” This instruction was er- 
roneous. The charge against appellant was that he killed the dog 
and this charge told the jury in effect, that if he injured it, that 
was sufficient. Judgment reversed. 


Sampce copies of Forest anp Stream mailed to any ad- 
dregs free, on application, 





John would be stirring, and as the ride was to be a long one, 
had made good our escape from the General in order to gain 
a few hours’ sleep. Two old women and a boy occupied this 
apartment, but the latter was unceremoniously ejected from 
one of the hammocks, which Lorenzo and I appropriated. 
Perhaps the reader is not acquainted with the Yucatan way 
of sleeping, two ina hammock, and I will proceed to enlighten 
him. As the first one lies down in the hammock, he care- 
fully takes up only one-half, measured longitudinally, leav- 
ing the remainder for bis friend. ‘This the latter occupies, 
with his feet toward and parallel with the other’s head, 
so that the two are packed ‘‘ heads and points,” like sardines. 
This leaves a kind of partition between the sleepers which 
effectually separates them ; though if one is inclined to kick 
in his sleep the other must guard well his nose. In any 
event, a person at all fastidious might object to this style of 
sleeping, and prefer sleeping family-fashion, crosswise the 
hammock. But when one abandons himself to the guidance 
of astranger, upon whose hospitality he is dependent, he 
must promptly check any qualms of his sensitive soul, and 
be duly grateful for what he can get. 

It was so cold that I awoke several times during the brief 


space we occupied the hammock and tried to remember that 


this was what they term the ‘‘ hot” season. From the great 
flat surface of rock exposed to the rays of a powerful sun 
during the day in Yucatan, and the extremely rapid radia- 
tion at night, a degree of cold is sometimes reached that 
produces nocturnal freezing. During the hot, dry season the 
cool nights are in most refreshing contrast to the heated 
atmosphere of day, and induce sweet slumber if one is 
properly guarded from extremes of temperature. 

At about seven in the morning we were off for the logwood 
camp, by the way of the town of pilam. This inverted C 
with which pilam is spelled, is a necessity arising from the 
retention of the ancient Maya names, and has the power of 
Ts,” the word, consequently, being pronounced Tsilam. 
Don Alonzo could speak excellent Spanish, but what availed 
that to me when I was but in my first lessons in that lan- 
guage? He could not speak English, but he had a new 
**Ollendorf,” and with this and my ‘‘conversation book” in 
our hands, we rode through the cool woods, startling the 
birds with our blunders and laughing at our mutual mistakes. 

After an easy ride of four short leagues we arrived at 
Qilam, entering its principal street between low, white- 
walled houses. Going to a house near the great square we 
tied our horses and I paid the man who brought my luggage 
two ‘‘reals””—twenty-five cents—for his services and four 
‘‘reals”” for the horse, and he returned to Timax. We are 
provided with breakfast in a ‘‘ tienda”—a shop—and while 
we are eating the proprietor plays on a guitar. After a 
siesta in a hammock, drowsily watching a girl with graceful 
figure, clad only ina snowy ‘‘uipil,” combing for an hour 
her abundant tresses, I am taken out and introducéd to the 
Presidente, as the learned naturalist, author and discoverer, 
el Senor Don Federico. By him I am promised seven 
Indians with whom to make an excavation in the great 
mound. I should explain here, that oilam is celebrated for 
its great aboriginal mound, four hundred feet in length and 
fifty in height. This occupies one side the great plaza of 
the town, and towers above the church and principal build- 
ings, which were all built of stone from its ruins. It was 
visited by Stephens and carelessly examined by him, a 
somewhat fanciful sketch of it being given in his second 
volume on Yucatan. He attached great importance to it as 
being the centre of a population at the time of the first visit 
of the Spaniards, quoting Herrera in confirmation that it 
was then ‘‘a fine Town, the Lord whereof was a youth of 
the Race of the Cheles. then a Christian, and a great Friend 
to Captain Francis de Montejo, who received and entertained 
them. 

From the summit of this mound the country for leagues 
around can be seen, and the eye ranges over a vast extent of 
scrub, with no village in sight but the one about its base. 
A second mound lies north of this one, running east and 
west, while this larger and contiguous one has its longer 
axis north and south. The limits of these great tumuli once 
greatly exceeded their present area, as dressed stones can be 
seen in the streets, in position, a long ways distant, and 
made of great rocks run out into the scrub. Under 
guidance of Don Juan we climbed the smaller mound, and 
some little boys commenced to throw out the dirt and stones 
from a small hole in the top. They soon brought out frag- 
ments of pottery and plaster, the former finely glazed and 
tinted, the plaster colored bright red, drab and green, and 
all the tints fresh as if put on yesterday. After the adult 
Indians arrived, more plaster was exhumed and a room 
disclosed, filled with debris from above. It proved to be 
arched, in a way similar to the ‘‘Akabna,” at Aké, They 
opened it sufficiently to show its shape, but did not find any 
more pottery or plaster, which was evidently above and out- 
side the building. So I caused the earth to be removed 
from the top, and soon revealed great pieces of stucco, show- 
ing bright colors and elaborate ornamentation and design; 
pot enough to satisfy me, though I was obliged to desist 
digging before finding much, as the sun was setting. Its 
last rays shone directly into the chamber we had opened. 
Half the men and boys of the village were gathered by this 
time, and ail assisted eagerly at the work, even the Presi- 
dente and schoolmaster. I paid the Indians a “real” apiece, 
and the boys a ‘‘ medio,” and all were delighted. The ruins 
of a building upon this mound would seem to indicate the 
use of these vast accumulations of earth as foundations for 
palaces or temples. In a flat country, like Yucatan, it 
would be necessary to elevate the public buildings in this 
manner in order that they could be seen from a distance. 
Though the ruin of the structure was so complete that no 
satisfactory outline could be obtained, its stones, covering 
all sides of the mound, and large trees and agaves growing 
upon the summit, yet it seemed to have been composed of 
successive platforms, each one covered with a thick layer of 
cement or plaster. Stephens did not visit it, but states that 
the padre, a young man of thirty (when he was here, 
forty years ago,) remembered when a building still stood 
here, ‘* with open doorways, pillars in them, and a corridor 
all around,” and was called ‘‘el castillo”—the castle. 

Fragments of the stucco, some of the ornaments and sharde 
of pottery I collected and sent to Merida, intending them 
for Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution; but the 
best of them were ground to powder in transit, and this op- 
portunity lost of ascertaining their analogy, or dissimilarity, 
to the decoration of the ruins. 

Alonzo and I occupied a hammock in a large empty build- 
ing belonging to Don Juan, and slept again in the Yucatecan 
mode, the feet of each in close proximity to the other's head, 
which is almost as compact a style as that denominated 
‘*spoon-fashion.” We were tostart at four the next mcrn- 
ing, but didn’t arise till five, and though I expected to get on 
our journey by sunrise, it was nine o’clock before we left the 
town. This might have been expected, for the day before it 
wsa to have been ‘‘muy temprano”—very early—and we 
left Timar three hours behind time. No one was stirring in 
the plaza, but a baker’s shop was open, with the usual knot of 
men in cotton pants, shivering in their ‘‘ sarapes,” and here 
we got a cup of chocolate. While waiting for my horse, we 
visited the old churchyard, a walled-off corner with orange 
trees in it. It must have been formerly used as a cemetery, 
for there were heaps of boxes—wine cases, brandy and soap 
boxes—full of dead men’sbones, and in a recess in the church 
wall were arm and leg bozes, and grinningskulls that seemed 
inclined to dispute our entrance. n Juan took us to see an 
old stone with a strange inscription on it—probably, as he 
said, the work of Indians, under Spanish direction—and he 
held up a wooden cross while we removed from it the boxes 
of bones. Having thus been cheerfully fortified for the jour- 
ney, I thought Alonzo would start, but he lingered here and 
there, buying meat and bread, till eight o’clock, then we 
mounted our horses, ,bade our friends ‘‘ adios,” and rode 
down the street to a hut, where he asked for breakfast. This 
consumed another hour, though the ‘‘ Mestiza” girl worked 
hard to prepare it for us, being hindered by the admiring 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


my revolver, for the people of Yucatan are as honest and 
true as the Aztecs are treacherous and faithless. After a 
second coffee we all sought our hammocks, where Alonzo 
and I reclined smoking and chatting. I was anxious to go 
on to the coast for flamingoes, but my host told me I could 
not, that I was at his disposition, which remark 
rather irritated me, until he added, with a smile, 
‘‘and I am at yours, also.” I had got accustomed to this, 
polite insincerity, however. On the way, I asked him if the 
horse he rode was his and he replied, ‘‘Sisenor, y de usted, 
tambien ”—“‘ Yes sir, and yours as well.” After that I ven- 
tured but one more question of the kind, and that was when 
in the house of the young lady who had prepared our break- 
fast, I asked if she was his sweetheart. The customary re- 
Ply came readily to his lips: ‘‘Si, amigo mio,” and yours 
o.”” 

I had fallen asleep, as soon as the insects feasting on me— 

ticks, sand-fiies, fleas and chinches—would permit, but soon 
awoke suddenly, conscious that Alonzo had darted out from 
under the bar and was in angry expostulation with the man 
with the evil eyes. This man, early in the evening, had gone 
raving to his hammock, and after crying there awnile he had 
come tearing out and seized his woman, she with the pretty 
face, dragging her away from her work. She had submitted, 
though expecting a beating, merely glancing at her torn 
‘‘uipil,” but one of the men jumped at him as he drew her 
along, and quieted him fora while. Now he had broken 
out afresh, threatening to kill Alonzo if he didn’t immedi- 
ately pay him his wages, ard brandishing a great ‘‘machete” 
furiously. Alonzo was in nowise frightened, but sprang at 
him like a jaguar, promising him a beating that would an- 
swer for his wages. And I have no doubt the Indian would 
have got it, though my friend is a little man, for in gilam 
he had flown at a man who talked insolently to him, slapped 
his face and pounded him well, until he ceased from talking. 
So they had it outin talk and piled fresh fuel on the fire as 
though they intended to be at it all night, making my hut as 
light as day. The fight ended, Alonzo quietly entered the 
mosquito bar, which was made large enough for two ham- 
mocks, and ordered coffee and cigarettes for two. When he 
asked me to enter he said in Maya, ‘‘ Kom in,” which is the 
equivalent in that language for come in. There are also 
other words similar in sound and signification to ours. 
In the morning, after coffee and cigarettes, we all 
weut into the woods to inspect the logwood—the ‘palo 
tinta” or ‘“‘palo de Campeche”—which the men _ had 
cut during Acosta’s absence. It was then very hot, though the 
night had been freezing cold, as we entered the logwood forest. 
The logwood tree, ‘‘hematoxyloncampeacheanum,” grows to 
a height of 20 or more feet, is rough and gnarled, with one 
wae that divides soon from the ground, with ,ob-ovate 
eaves, 

The wood they had cut lay in little heaps where they had 
cut it. It was trimmed of all the outer bark and white outer 
wood and, was in color from light red to dark purple. One 
of the men had a steel yard with him, and this was hung 
from a tree and the wood piled on a suspended platform and 
weighed, four ‘‘ arrobas” or 25 pounds, at atime. This was 
noted down, with the name of the man who cut it, and we 
passed on to the next, being engaged in this way several 
hours. The horses were then led up and a load of four ‘‘ar- 
robas” packed on each and carried to the camp. 

The sun was blazing hot, butterflies played about us, birds 
sang in the thin-foliaged trees, anda native quail, or ‘‘fai- 
san,” got up at intervals. We saw one deer, ‘‘ venado,” and 
one turkey, ‘‘pavo del monte,” but not near enough for 
a fair shot. There were many caves and depressions in the 
limestone surface, with water in them looking cool and invit- 
ing for a bath, but numerous adders swimming across them 
rendered them less attractive. Thousands of dead snails lay 
in windrows, but nota live one was to be found, though 
I searched diligently under dead logs and leaves. The log- 
wood was brought into camp and stacked, whence it will be 
carried to the port of gilamand shipped. There seems to be 
vast quantities of it, but it isin remote sections where it is 
difficult and expensive to get it out. As we returned to camp, 
my friend was taken with cramp in the stomach, and howled 
and cried, and the man with whom he had quarrelled in 
the morning was the first to hasten to his aid. I suspected 
then it was but a ruse to bring about a change of sentiment 
through sympathy. In the evening Alonzo brought out a 
big bag of silver which he had brought to pay the men with, 
and proceeded to devote it to that purpose. I admired the 
pluck of my little friend that would not let him be brow- 
beaten into paying it out before he was ready, though in ap- 
parent danger from the Indian with the bad-looking eyes. 
We walked out in the cool of the evening toward the 
‘aguadas,” or ponds; the birds were still and a quiet 
brooded over the lovely place, except for the cries of the gal- 
linules in the marsh. One of these birds Alonzo shot, and 
waded into the water waist-deep to secure it. Sometimes 
the simplest thing will awaken thoughts of home when in a 
strange country where the scenery is different, and mine 
were carried back to the North by the sight of a group of 
cat-tail flags, growing as in Northern meadows. 

The industry of the Indian women of Yucatan is a matter 
of wonder. From long before daylight till late at night. 
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ONE DAY’S HUNT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


(The following extracts from a private letter written to our cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ Yo,” and by him furnished to us for publication, wiil 
be read with interest by our readers. The scene of the huntisina 
locality which, though not very far distant from the settlements, is 
yet seldom penetrated by the white man, and where, as will be seen, 
the game is abundant and tame.) 


Burrarp’s Inuet, British Columbia; Nov. 25, 1881. 
oro since your departure from Burrard’s Inlet I have felt 

£0 annoyed at my failure to furnish you a day’s sport 
with the goats that I could not settle myself down to work 
until I had got some sort of satisfaction.. While I was con- 
sidering whether it was best to make the trip alone with 
Seammux, the door opened, and in walked a fellow in a red 
shirt, his hat on the back of his head, and a Ballard rifle 
slung over his shoulder; and as he reached out his hand I 
recognized Dick G., an old companion who had been for the 
last year trapping up the coast. So, with Seammux and a 
younger Indian, Sillicum by name, the party was made up, 
and leaving the hotel at daylight one morning, we took 
our way up the North Arm. We went as far as a point on 
our left, at the foot of the big island, which, if you remem- 
ber, is near the head of the inlet. At the time of your first 
visit up the Arm I think I pointed out to you, from the deck 
of the steamer, a bare peak on which a considerable bank of 
snow was lying. It was at the foot of this peak that we 
landed, and dividing our blankets and_grub into two packs 
for the Indians to carry, we commenced the ascent at half- 
past twelve, noon, and after five and a half hours’ traveling, 
pitched our camp within the timber, a few hundred yards 
below the bare summit. The Indians advised this, lest by 
camping in the opening our camp fire might warn the game 
of our presence. 

The next morning by daylight we had devoured our break- 
fast of bacon, crackers and coffee, and leaving the timber 
behind, we passed up a beautiful grassy lane to the summit. 
We had scarcely reached this, when a dense fog‘encircled us 
in every direction. It was so thick that objects two hundred 
yards distant were totally obscured. This was aggravating, 
the more so as appearances indicated a continuation of this 
state of things all day. 

The air was chilly, and as we had left our coats below, we 
were obliged to unpack our blankets and wrap them around 
us. And in this state, grumbling at our luck, we moped 
like delate Sellalicums (true spirits) moving in the fog. 

Presently the chatter of a flock of red crossbills (Curvirostra 
americana) came up from the tops of the pines just below 
us, and I looked at the old Indian, thinking this might be an 
indication of clear weather. But the stoical savage gave no 
sign, and I was about to ask Dick's opinion on the subject, 
when out of the murky darkness flitted two birds, which I 
identified as Bohemian waxwings (Ampelis garruius). This 
was a chance I could not let slip; so, picking up my 
shot-gun, I was about starting in pursuit when the old In- 
dian caught me by the arm, telling me if I fireda shot I 
would forfeit the chance of seeing a goat that day. So I let 
them go; but had I known as much about mountain goats 
then as I learned a few hours later, I would have secured the 
birds if I had been obliged to fire a dozen shots to do it. 

At half-past eleven, a slight breeze sprang up, a few faint 
shafts of light penetrated the darkness, and then, asif by 
magic, the great bank of fog rolled away, the sun burst forth 
in all the splendor of noon, and daylight was with us. We 
were now enabled to determine our position, and found we 
were on the summit of the divide between the North Arm 
and Seamour Creek, a broken and uneven back bone, made 
up of sharp ridges, deep ravines and level stretches as smooth 
as if graded by human hands, and everywhere, except on 
the very tops of the rocky ridges, was heather—‘‘ beautiful, 
sweet scenting heather”—over which we moved as noigelessly 
as if treading on carpet. We now picked out a place for a 
permanent camp, leaving our grub and blankets there, and 
then started out on our hunt. At every step we came upon 
fresh signs of the game, but for a while the Indians appeared 
puzzled as to which way to steer; for, although the country 
was quite open and the eye could reach for miles in any di- 
rection, yet the broken state of the ground was such that 
ome —— be within a few hundred yards of us, and still out 
of sight. 

At length Seammux left us and started down the side of 
the ridge; but he had hardly got two hundred yards away 
when he turned and signalled us to approach. Supposing 
the game to be at least three or four hundred yards away, 
we hastily scrambled down after him, but what was our sur- 
prise upon reaching him and peeping over the clump of 
cypress, behind which he was standing, to discover four goats 
within thirty yards of us. 

There was a clear open field for a running shot, did they 
attempt to escape, and feeling confident that my Winchester 
was good for two of them befofe they got beyond its range, 
I stood out in open view to watch their actions. But there 
was none of that startled look about them which we always 
notice with deer and animals of that kind at the approach 
danger. There was no throwing up the head for a moment, 
and then a bound as if a whirlwind had undertaken to pack 
them out of your sight. On the contrary, these silly brutes 
after we had retired to our rest, they were toiling at the | appeared to look at us from under their eyebrows—trotted 
‘‘metates,” grinding corn for the morrow. It is the most | off about a dozen yards to the right, then wheeled and re- 
laborious of occupations to work the stone roller over a | traced their steps. I felt almost ashamed to shoot, but hear- 
smooth slab of stone all day long. I sawtwo girls in Timax | ing the lever of Dick’s Ballard falling back to its place, I 
who worked twelve hours a day at the ‘‘metates,” grinding | opened fire, and with four shots we dropped the four within 
castor beans, for which they received eighteen cents per day. | fifty feet of where we first discovered them. 

Our women were kept employed unusually late that night in | Just here a rather laughable incident occurred. I had laid 
cooking up a store of tortillas for our journey next day, for | down my rifle and was instructing the Indians how to take 
we were to go to the coast for flamingos. OBER. the skin off, when, as Dick took hold of one of his goats by 

dine giiacellindiataphicea then — horns to drag oe a “ye place to skin, the animal sud- 

Wp Ceery.—A very valuable description of the wild | 4°2/¥ Sprang to its feet and started down the hill. I turned 
celery is given elsewhere. We understand that several at- to pick up my rifle, but before I reached it Dick had grappled 


with the animal, and they both, falling on the slippery 
tempts have been made to transplant the seed, Mr. Cross | heather, rolled down the hill at least fifty feet. 

having very kindly furnished the seed. The results of these | _ When they reached the bottom the life was out of the goat, 
trials will be awaited with interest. and Dick so bespattered with blood, that he looked as if he 


ae just escaped from some of the disturbed districts in Ire- 











amorous Alonzo, who haunted the kitchen, teasing the pretty 
cook for a caress. Her mother, a wrinkled old lady, learn- 
ing that I could not speak Spanish, pulled a dolorous coun- 
tenance and called me ‘‘pobrecito”—poor little fellow—and 
wanted to know where in the world I lived, that the people 
couldn’t speak ‘‘Castillano.” We finally got fairly astride 
our steeds at the cross of San Jose, near a big ceybo tree, 
and turned into a narrow trail that was, its whole length, 
very stony, or ‘‘muy piedragozo.” This led into the forest, 
forming part of the belt that lines the eastern and northern 
coasts of Yucatan, the trees gradually increasing in size and 
becoming more open as we advanced. Birds grew more nu- 
merous, especially the queer bird called the road-runner— 
‘*el core-camino”—a species of cuckoo, or the chapparel 
cock. We had to walk our horses, the road was so slippery, 
very little soil covered the coral rock, which was full of 
holes, caves and ‘‘senotes,” nearly all leading to water. At 
noon we halted at a small ‘*senote,” where there was an 
opening in the rock about three feet long and two feet wide, 
down which our Indian went and got a calabash full of pure 
water. Ateam of pack mules came up just then and their 
owner sat down with us and joined ina ‘*Yucateco refresco.” 
Into the calabash of water Alonzo put a big ball of corn 
mixture, procured of the Mestiza in the morning, and stirred 
it up with his fingers. When of proper consistency it was 
passed to me, and drinking of it I found it sweet and re- 
freshing. This is prepared by the women, of maize, spiced 
and sweetened, and isin univereal use in Yucatan and Southern 
Mexico, forming, with water, a pleasant and strengthening 
drink. We drank all around from the same calabash, then 
mounted and went on again. The great woods were open 
at times, sweet, clean and inviting, and the leaves lay on the 
ground asin autumn in the North ; but I had no stomach for 
them, desiring to reach the end of a ride that promised to be 
interminable. Late in the afternoon we reached a change in 
the dry, hot road, an ‘‘aguada,” or small pond, and here, at 
a sign from Alonzo, [ got off my horse and crept 
toward the water with my gun. Through the bushes 
I saw a gallinule, a_ beautiful bird, which I 
shot, and immediately after another that flew up 
at the report of the gun. These Alonzo secured by 
wading into the dark pool, though he had sore feet, and 
our Indian, though bare-legged, refused to. The ‘‘aguada” 
was deep, its surface well covered with lilies and water 
plants, and fringed with an abundance of dead snail shells. 

My friend had hitherto ridden perched upon two packs of 
luggage, while I had used his horse, while the Indian 
carried a great load on his back, supported by a band passing 
across the front of his forehead. We both dismounted here 
and pursued the rest of our way on foot, and I shot a ‘‘chacha- 
lacca,” a kind of pheasant, and from a little gem of an 
‘‘aguada” we put up three large ducks. The gallinules, 
Alonzo tells me, are ‘‘ pacharos preciosas,” or very precious 
birds, and they are, indeed, arare species and valuable ad- 
dition to my ccllection. The whole character of the forest 
changed af.er this—the ‘‘ aguadas” were more frequent, and 
the entire country appeared as though at times submerged. 
Of this, in fact, my friend assured me, adding that when he 
came here last June, where he had his camp—now dry land 
—was entirely under water. 

I was very weary when we at last reached a meadow, in 
which some horses were feeding, and was told that we were 
near the ‘‘ranch..” To my great surprise my friend’s 
‘¢ rancho ””—from the name of which I was led to expect a 
small farm—proved to be nothing more than a collection of 
four huts of palmetto leaves, merely a roof to shed the rain, 
with open ends and sides. They were on the southern rim 
of a lovely ‘‘ aguada,” surrounded by palmetto and decidu- 
ous trees. A pile of logwood, thatched with leaves, a bath 
house of palm leaves, and aleaf roof over some hollow logs 
that served as bee-hives, completed the establishment. A 
dozen horses, with loads of wood, had evidently just come 
in from the forest. 

On the road we had'‘met a train of mules, each with a great 
plauk, fifteen feet long and two wide, lashed on each side, 
one end projecting beyond his ears, the other dragging on 
the ground. Thisis the only way in which Western Tues. 
tan can Bet its timber, all the west and central portion being 
covered with scrub or second growth. 

About twenty Indians and Mestizos, with bare bodies and 
legs, sandals and great cutlasses, were lounging about as we 
rode in. Three Indian women and a comely Mestiza were 
busy about their household duties. Upon a large plank, 
three feet wide, supported on four legs, were two ‘‘metates” 
with rollers used for grinding corn for tortillas, and in ad- 
dition to this there were a few tubs, a grind-stone, and all 
the things necessary to a camp in the furest. From pole to 
pole, under the thatched roofs of the open huts, were 
stretched hammocks of Sisal hemp, and two great mosquito 
bars told their own tale of insects at night. 

We rode into this logwood camp, and I was invited to a 
hammock while. they talked over news and business, for 
Alonzo had been gone some time. I noticed one man, a 
‘* Mestizo,” who had an uneasy look, and one woman, a 
‘* Mestiza,” who was comely and had an anxious look, 
though a very sympathetic one, as they say here ‘‘ muy 
sympatica.” Of the other women one was fat and restless 
and the other old and honest. They all worked well, not 
intermitting their labors for a minute. 

Supper was soon ready. After the fashion of the country 
we first washed our hands in a calabash, and five minutes 
— that same calabash was brought in full of water to 

nk. 

Poor Alonzo had but two bowls besides calabashes, for he 
was only camping, and no knife, fork or spoon, so I took 
my jack-knife while they ate with fingers and ‘‘ tortillas.” 
Our companion was a Spaniard, lately from Europe, a 
pleasant, black-eyed young man, who was sent by a firm 
there to look after their interests in the logwood. There 
were no chairs, of course, and we sat in hammocks while the 
food was placed on a box on aclean cloth. As we ate, more 
tortillas were brought, hot from the fire, handed to us on a 
cloth by the cook, and taken by us and clapped down on the 
table. Quite a pile was heaped up before we left, and these 
were taken and warmed over forthe men. After eating, a 
calabash was passed round full of water for rivsing the 
mouth. The proper way is to fill the mouth with water, 

‘ and, after inserting the finger and scrubbing the teeth, to 
spit it out. This custom prevails throughout Mexico, even 
in the houses of the rich. Coffee and cigarettes then followed; 
the latter, in fact, were going all thetime. By this time dark- 
ness had settled down and some of the men retired to their 
hammocks. Though surrounded by strangers and some with 
not very pleasant faces, I left all my arms outside the mos- 
quito bar, as I retired, conscious that they as well as myself 
were safe. Later in the season, in the Highlands of Mexico, 
I would have sooner slept without my blanket than without 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































It was past one when we had the pelts off, and fee 
somewhat hungry we decided on making our noonday m 
of mountain goat. So, building a fire, we soon had choice 
slices of mountain kid broiling—Indian fashion—before it. 

The meal finished, I gave my rifle to Seammux (who had 
come without a gun) and taking my shot gun started toward 
the top of one of the ri on the lookout for ptarmigan, 
while Dick and the two Indians moved along the bottom to 
a gap which cut through this same ridge, about a quarter of 
a mile from the point at which 1 was ascending. 

Before reaching the top I turned to get a look of the 
country behind me, and just here I picked up a little experj. 


Quai in ConFINEMENT.—Many clubs will be interested 
in the report published elsewhere of the Springfield Gun 
Club experience in keeping live quail for stocking purposes. 
We hope that other persons who have tried keeping quail 
will add what information they may. 






























A Boox containing much information about guns is 
Greener’s new work on the Gun and its Development. We 
can still furnish copies to those desiringthem. Price, $7.50, 
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ence concerning at least one mountain goat, which I wanted, 
when the Siwash stopped me from shooting the waxwings. 
On the top of a ridge which ran at right angles with the one 
I was on—the two being separated by the gap before men- 
tioned—I discovered a large buck goat poking along on the 
very edge. ‘ 

The side of this ridge appeared to me to be almost vertical, 
and its height about seven or eight hundred feet. About half 
way between it and the one I was on, the smoke of our camp 
fire curled up and drifted off in the direction of Seamour 
Creek. 

But this goat didn’t*care anything about camp fires, he was 
going to come down the side of that ridge if he broke his 
neck in the attempt; and so I sat down to watch him. His 
distance from me was not over five hundred yards, and with 
my glass I could watch every move he made. About thirty 
yards below him, growing of@t of the side of the cliff, was a 
bunch of broad leaf plants, which the Indians had told me 
were a favorite food of the mountain goat. This spot ap- 
peared to be the objective point in his operations, and care- 
fully he worked his way down, till he reached it, when he 
commenced feeding. 

Just then I was I startled by a kak kak-kak just above me, 
and looking up, discovered a flock of ptarmigan not twenty 
yards off. There were cight of them, and I shot them all, 
firing seven shots, and yet that goat stood there the whole 
time, as unconcerned as if he was a thousand miles away. 
And still he must have heard the shooting, because Dick, 
who was double the distance off and nearly in the same 
direction, heard every shot. £felt somewhat disappointed 
on picking up my birds and finding they were the black tail 
instead of Lagopus leucurus. They were also in the last stage 
of summer plumage, aud scarcely fit for specimensto mount. 
Hanging my game on the limb of a cypress, I reached the 
top of the ridge, and found I commanded a view of the 
opening into which my companions had gone through the 
gap, and I at once began to look round for them. Pres- 
ently I discovered two dark objects beneath the shadow of a 
speading pine, which, with the aid of my glass, I made out 
to be Dick and the younger Siwash, while further on, near 
the foot of the opposite ridge, was Seammux, creeping 
along asif on the luokout for some animal ahead. The 
younger Indian got up and started back toward the gap, 
and just then I heard a shot in the direction of Seammux, 
but before I could bring my glass to bear on the spot, a dense 
fog rolled up the opening and enveloped the whole scene in 
darkness. Then came another shot, and another until I 
counted nine shots in quick succession. I became alarmed, 
thinking probably that my companions had stumbled onto a 
cinnamon bear, and I was on the point of starting down the 
ridge and through the gap to join them, when the voice of 
Dick came up through the thick fog, ‘‘ Catch ’im alive,” and 
then a hearty ‘‘haw-haw-‘haw” from the same individual, 
satisfied me that nothing very serious was wrong. So I re- 
sumed my seat and waited for the fog to lift. It rolled 
away, however, almost as suddenly as it came, and I then 
discovered Dick and Seammux bending oversome animal, 
which, with the aid of my glass, I made out to bea goat. I 
turned to look for my friend on the side of the cliff. He was 
stillin thesame place feeding away, but anotheractor had come 
upon the stage. A dark object was creeping toward the 
white one. It was the young Siwash. Stealthily he picked 
his way along the side of the ridge, until he got within what 
appeared to me fifty yards of his prey. Then he haited, a 
puff of smoke shot out in front of him, the goat sprang back- 
ward, in fact turned completely over, and fell, a distance of 
full five hundred feet, to the bottom. 

In ashort time the young Indian joined me, bringing, 
with bim the mutilated skin of the unfortunate goat. Ever 
since the start there had been quite a jealous feeling between 
the two Indians, more noticeable on the part of Seammux, 
because I had engaged the young Indian as guide, and all 
points as to routes and the chances for game were referred 
tohim. Ididthis out of spite, simply to punish the old 
fellow for the way he acted during the time of your visit 
here. He, however, missed no opportunity to sneer at any 
proposi'ion the young fellow made, and now it was Silli- 
cum’s turn, and, as he seated himself beside me, he asked if 
I had heard the shoo!ing in the valley below us. I replied 
that I had, and asked what it was «ll about. With a sort of 
comical grin on his greasy face he answered, ‘‘ Klonass 
sogers” (Perhaps it was soldiers). It turned out that Seam- 
mux had fired the nine shots at one goat, and the young 
Indian bad stood by an‘i laughed at him. In the meantime 
Dick had brought down ano her goat, which made seven, 
more than we could manave. Sol gave the order to shoot 
no more, to pick up our skins and head for camp. 

It was five o’clock when we reached a spot about three 
hundred feet above our camp, and looking down and seeing 
that every thing was just as we left it, we sat down to rest 
before going down the slope. We had scarcely seated our- 
selves, when Seammux, pointing across the valley in the 
direction of Seamour Creek, exclaimed, ‘‘ Nika tum-tum 
spaz”’ (I think that’s a bear.) All eyes were turned in the 
direction, and, sure enough, a dark object was discovered, 
which, with my glass, I made out to be a large, black bear, 
and with it, three pretty good s zed cubs. They werein the 
bottom of a ravine, the mou'h of which entered the valley 
directly opposite wh+re we were sitting, and was about 
three-quarters of a mile away. The hiils on each side were 
at least fifty feet.high ; that to the left timbered, the one on 
the right, with the exception of one solitary tree, bare. But 
that tree proved afterward to be in a very favorable posi- 
tion, for the wind coming from the left, the approach had 
to be made up the slope on which it stcod. 

After all there is a good deal of murder in the shooting 
down of a wild animal. At least so it has seemed to me in 
very many cases of my own experience. This one I am 
about to relate in particular: Here is an animal enjoying 
the freedom of a wilderness almost unknown to man. There 
is no cautiousness—no thought of danger—because there is 
no animal of her surroundings that she dreads. She strol!s 
leisurely along, stopping now and then to pick up some 
choice root or caress a favorite cub. The sun is sinking 
lower and lower behind the hills. The shadows of approach- 
ing night are creeping higher and higher up thé opposite 
slope. She stretches her great leng!h on the heather covered 
ground, and placing her head between her paws, quietly 
watches the playful frolics of her three cubs. Hark! What 
is that? Only a whistle; but it comes from the lips of a 
human being, and, as if seized with the dread of some ter- 
rible danger, she raises her head and, turning it in the direc- 
tion of the sound, the object for which that whistle was 
given is attained and the next instant a bullet from 
a Winchester rifle crashes through her skull. She springs 
to her feet, and uttering the most piteous wail I ever 
heard from the lips of human or beast, drops dead at the 
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feet of her three cubs, who a moment after share the fate of 
their mother. This was murder in the first degree. 

We had now been hunting just seven hours and a half, 
and had bagged seven goats, four bears and eight ptarmigan, 
the most successful day’s sport I ever was engaged in. 

That night, as we eat round the camp, I took out my note- 
book, and by the light of our fire wrote down your name as 
the one by which this camp should be known. The Indians, 
who were watching me, and, Indian like, having a curiosity 
for everything in the shape of paper and writing, asked what 
I had put down; and when! told them, the old fellow’s face 
lighted up, no doubt with kind remembrance of his trip with 
you up Salmon Creek, and your killing of the bear, and he 
replied ‘‘ Klosh koqua” (Very good). JoHN Fannin. 


9 et 
DOWN WITH THE FLOOD. 


Now had the season returned when the nights grow colder and longer, 
And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air from the ice bound, 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 


AM and I were waiting for this. It was the fall ; and up 
to the first week in November the weather had been so 
mild as to offer no inducements to make the big, long-talked 
of trip for ducks down the Savannah River. We had every- 
thing ready. Two large boats had been built under Sam’s 
special direction and skill, made strong to undergo hard 
usage—one built to shoot from, the second to carry all the 
plunder, comprising food for ourselves and two darkies, 
cooking utensils, extra clothing and ammunition. We went 
in comfortable style, had plenty of time, and anticipated 
sport in every sense of the word. An added pleasure was 
the possession of two new 10-bore Scotts, fresh from the 
Reads; we had tried these guns and found nothing lacking 
in pattern and penetration. We just knew that any mallard, 
or apy individual of the duck species that would get up 
within two hun—one hund—well, call it eighty yards, was just 
so surely dead, if these guns were held right on it. Even our 
two Fifteenth Amendments appreciated those heavy 10's, 
and as they gazed on their soft Damascus barrels and fine 
proportions they grinned with delight in anticipation of 
future duck feasts. Alex said, ‘‘ If dem guns fails to brung 
what dey’s aimed at, dey’!l brung sumfin else, su.” Joe re- 
marked that ‘‘ We’s gwan jes to scoop all de ducks in de 
Sawanah.” 

The boats must be hauled six miles before launching, and 
so an early start must be made. At4 A.M we were under way. 
—two wagon loads of plunder, boats, shooters and niggers. 
The town was asleep as we passed silently out and beyond. 
At 8 a. M. we were eating breakfast on the banks of Horse 
Creek, four miles from where it empties in the Savannah. 

A wood-pile was close to the bank. With the rope in my 
hand I was hunting for a place to tie the boat which I was to 
take charge of. I stepped between that infernal wood-pile 
and the brink, and slightly lost my balance. Grasping an 
innocent and deceptive stick on top to regain my lost equilib- 
rium, it slid—so did I—we both slid, and 

In I plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly. 

Ten feet of water. Iswam. The boat was surely pulling 
me down stream. I grasped aroot. Then came Sam to the 
rescue. I felt myself in his strong hand, and I was lifted 
clear of the water and landed high, if not dry ; but I bravely 
hung to that rope. 

It was a most exciting run down the rapid Horse Creek. 
Alex had taken several nips from a mysterious flat bottle. 
This was unfortunate, because Alex steered my boat. He 
ran the dangerous points scientifically and successlully for a 
while. Finally we rounded one very bad place and came 
whirling down on another. He turned the boat’s prow ioo 
far to the right, and the next instant we were heading for a 
large tree top bending over the water some two fret from 
the surface. Isvized a paddle, hut too late. I had only 
time to dodge. Looking back I beheld a sight. Alex had 
stood up and cauyht the limbs, thinking to arrest the specd 
of the boat, if not to stop it altogether. But he had calcu- 
lated beyond his strength ; he might as well have tried to 
stop a freight car going ten miles an hour. He hung desper- 
ately to the tree with bis arms, and kept as much of his 
weight in the boat as possible. The boat pressed him up 
against the tree and then slid from under him, the last 
impulse being to cause the thoroughly frightened darkey to 
turn a complete somersault over the limbs. For one awful 
moment he hung suspended, head down and eyes as large as 
trade dollars, and then, with a yell of fear, ‘he dropped 
into the ice-cold water fifteen feet deep, with a curreut ten 
miles an hour. What must have ben his thoughts, when 
hung between sky and water, he himself only knows. He 
could not swim; death stared him in the face. The boat 
had struck the shore and was wedged in the bank. I was 
incapable of doing anything; if it had been my last hour I 
must have had that laugh out. I stood up and laughed, I 








lay flat and laughed, I kneeled and laughed, I hung over the. 


mess-chest and roared. Alex came up a sober nigger. 
Fortunately, his first grab was at the side of the boat and he 
scrambled in. I could not do anything, for I was rendered 
helpless by his rueful look, as he sat there soaked and 
shaking. 

We soon reached the Savannah, and that night made 
camp just below Sandbar Ferry. The river waslow. We 
pitched the tent on the sand quite near a cornfield, which 
was on higher ground. This was Wednesday night. As 
supper was announced it began torain. Allnigbtit poured. 
It came down in bucketsfull all day Thursday and Thursday 
night. Friday opened gloomy. It was rainy most of the 
time, but not that steady, discouraging downpour. That 
afternoon Sam shot some nice birds, the first game to the 
pot. About five o’clock Sam remarked that the river was 
rising, but ‘‘ reckoned it could not reachus,” We had deter- 
mined to stay in that camp until it cleared up. In the 
peculiar manner ducks are shot on the Savannah, no shooting 
could be had until it stopped raining. It is the practice here 
to sit in the boat, go quietly down with the current, skirting 
the points on either shore that are thickly fringed with wil- 
lows, and shooting as the wild fowl rise from under. This 
is fine sport, and is almost all wing shooting. One hardly 
sees the birds until they are in the air. 

About 8:30 Friday night we turned in, and soon all was 
quiet. I woke up once at 12:30 o’clock, and heard, or 
thought I heard, the rushing of water. I remember the bed 
felt mighty comfortable, and then went to sleep again. I 
was aroused by a tramping of feet outside, and exclamations 
of amazement and almost of fright, ‘‘ Dick, Dick, get up! 
Kick Joe and Alex out. The river is rising. We will have 
to work for our property and perhaps for our lives. The 
water is within ten feet of us.” Up in an instant, I roused 
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the boys, and they made a rush for the boats, through water 
that came up to the waist. Each one seized a rope, cut it 
from the stake and dragged the boats up until they grounded. 
Collecting our traps, we dumped everything promiscuously 
into the boats. Sam brought the last lcad, his gun-case and 
the frying pan. But he forgot the pot-hooks, and it was 
only when the water was four feet deep over our recent 
camp that those venerable hooks were remembered—and 
those relics of bygone days rest in peace at the bottom of 
the Savannah. 

A miseratle crew we were. It was two in the morning; 
the rain came down and the river came up. All through 
those dreary hours we were shoving the craft toward the 
high ground of the cornfield. As the water came up, it was 
a black, cold, wretched night. At dawn we struck the corn- 
field bank, and after some trouble got a fire started. All was 
then changed. Gloomy faces and fears departed. Joe soon 
had breakfast under way. The aroma of coffee was wafted 
to our nostrils, and soon we were cheered by a hot breakfast, 
and then we cast off and away we sped booming down the 
river with the flood. It was magnificent. Alex, with strong 
and steady hand, guided my boat as it rushed on. My post 
of observation was the top of the mess-chest. Sam’s colossal 
figure loomed up ahead in the other boat. Swiftly we went 
on past bending willows, likely places for ducks—past forests, 
grand and beautiful trees, whose tops were sixty and eighty 
feet in the air, stretching out their giant arms for yards; great 
cypress knees, the impenetrable canebrake, and far reach- 
ing swamp—on, on, we rushed, with the rapid flow of the 
river, the water now clear out of its banks and the flood 
spreading out into lakes where it encountered the low lands. 
At about nine o’clock Silver Bluff was sighted and soon there- 
after we made a landing. We conversed a short time with 
some of the natives who had come down anticipating the 
little steamer from Savannah, and from what wecould glean, 
coupled with Sam’s experience, found it about useless to go 
further, as what ducks there were on the river would most 
probably be away back in the woods, and consequently im- 
possible to get at. 

Dropping a half-mile further down the stream we found a 
splendid cump ground, with plenty of wood and water. All 
this time it had been raining intermittingly, but as night 
closed in it looked a little like clearing. 

Sunday morning broke bright, with only a few clouds, 
and by noon old Sol came right out and stayedthere. Camp 
was immediately turned inside out to dry. During the day 
we received visits from the gentleman on whose land we 
were encamped and others of the neighborhood, and accepted 
an invitation from a planter living some two and a half 
miles distant to join him in a quail shoot on the morrow. 
The next morning Mr. H. sent us mules to ride up to his 
house. Arriving, we were most cordially welcomed. We 
started out with four negroes, three dogs, five shooters—all 
mule-back but the canines. Striking the field back of the 
house, we found a covey at once, and when the dogs pointed 
each shooter dismounted, leaving his mule with his attendant. 
Atthe rise five birds fell. We had the covey well scattered and 
were just in‘for good sport when the rain began pouring again, 
and we were forced to retreat to the house, where the rest of 
the day was spent with our host. The sitting-room was 
filled with neighbors and friends of Mr. H. and friends of 
Sam, most all being planters. Great logs were piled in the 
wide fire-place, and as the flames leaped up the chimney, we 
sat in acircle around the pleasant warmth, and stories of the 
field and river were in order. Every man there was a sports- 
man, and each had ‘‘ the best dog in the country,” and such 
yarns as were told. Veracity was pretty well adhered to 
until we sat down to dinner, eight of us, and each individual 
enlarged upon his personal recollections and imagination 
amid roars of laughter. Some of the participants in that 
day’s festivities have ‘‘passed beyond,” but their memory 
lingers with us still. ' 

Thursday morning we break camp, the river being at a 
fair stage for the shooting. Sam sitsin the forward seat, I 
immediately behind, Alex at thestern with the paddle, and Joe 
in command of the provision ship. On wego. The boat glides 
by the bending willows with scarcely a ripple. Mark! seven 
mallards spring from under a thick bunch of willows twenty 
yards in advance. I rise tocover my bird. The boom of 
Sam’s 10 bore awakes the echoes, followed by mine right 
and left. Four down. Sam’s second sprawls an old drake 
in the water sixty yatds away. Mark! again. Six black 
ducks flying up stream. Alex’s strong arm sends the boat 
close to the willows. The fowl fly within easy range, and as 
the guns are brought up they climb, but only three go on, 
Joe retrieves the fallen. 

We made camp at 4 Pp. M.; and strung‘on a log thirty-seven 
ducks, mostly mallards and teal, a few blacks making up 
the total. Dinner was served at about 6 o'clock, the 
camp fire heaped up, the pipes filled, and we lay on our 
blankets and listened to Joe’s amusing imitations of a col- 
ored preacber. The time wore on to nearly 9o’clock. Sud- 
denly a low moan is borne to us from up the river. All of us 
are hushed to silence. It grows louder, louder, louder. The 
woods echo and re-echo the sound. The steamer from §a- 
vannah iscoming. We pile on the logs and wake our camp 
fire blaze. We will let them know that we are here. She 
rounds the point above with many a light, pouring great 
clouds of smoke and sparks from her stacks, and sweeping 
swiftly and gracefully onward is soon abreast of us. The 
passengers see the great fire and ‘cheer. We yell in reply. 
Soon the little steamer is lost to sight. Presently all sounds 
cease, and we turn in for the night. 

Onward we go, 178 miles down the river, with good sport 
and fine cold weather all the way. We beach our boats at 
Burton’s Landing and take steamer for Augusta. The trip 
lasted three weeks. ] gained seven and three quarter pounds. 
Sam was so frightened at what people said of his increased 
adipose that he would not go near the scales, We both felt 
better. The business of lite did not drag, and outside of 
business we had something pleasant and profitable to think 
of. : : Diok SwivELuEr. 





Ons of Mr. Van Dyke’s most charming works is his 
“Flirtation Camp,” a story of shooting in Southern 
California, where game is abundant and out-door life 
s a delight throughout the whole shooting season. There is a 
ithread of romance running through the tale, which renders it 
very attractive. We have a few copies left, which we can 
furnish at $1.50 each. 





Fritz has named his dog Non Sequitur, because it does 
not follow.—Detroit Free Press, 
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Gatural History. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WOLVES. 





66 Be camping out among the bears and wolves,” 
was the remark of my young friend and sports- 
man, Kill Sykes, who had just returned from a two weeks’ 


cruise in the mountain range. 


Ah, glad to see you again, if you have had a tussle with 


the critters and come off with a whole skin 4nd—= 


‘* Hold on, there, you know as well as | that I never saw 
a wolf, nor more than one bear, which was chained to a post 
and kept walking back and forth, and came as near perpet- 
ual motion as anything I ever saw. Come, now,you old ante- 
diluvian, sit down and tell me something of the nature and 
habits.of wolves, not those little nasty praitie wolves, them 
But it is of the big gray wolf that I wish to 
know. Now, if I had lived in the days of my great-grand- 


I have seen. 


father Sykes I should—” 


Yes, yes, if you had lived in the days of your great- 
grandfather you would have known more about wolves than 
you donow. I knewold Sykes right well when I wasa 
He caught wolves when the scalps brought $60 bounty 
each, and he accumulated more money than 1 ever knew 
any other Sykes to do since, and paid the whole amount for 
a large tract of land which in after years became very valu- 
Yet after living twenty years, as I might say, among 
the wolves, I was hardly able to learn the habits of 
They breed but once in a year and from four 
to six puppies are produced at a birth. The young are born 
The whelps when six or eight 
weeks old have a thick coat of woolly hair of a dark brown- 
ish or dun color; and their looks and actions are much like 
dull, lazy puppies, while the full-grown wolf does not very 
closely resemble the dog either in appearance or actions. I 
knew an old she wolf. to litter in one hollow log three years 
She was robbed of her cubs about the first 
days of June in each year, the old wolf generally keeping 
out of gunshot distance, even while being robbed of her 


boy. 


able. 
the animal. 


about the first of April. 


in succession. 


There are comparatively few wolves killed by gun- 
shots. Instinct seemsto have taught them the potency 
of firearms. When they are shot, as sometimes happens, 
they are almost sure to escape unless broken down or struck 
in some vital part. 
days when it seemed to me that every drop of blood had run 
out of him; and the second day of the chase I thought he 
ran all the better for the bleeding. 

The wolf is rather cowardly, and would generally prefer 
torun from a dog rather than fight. But, he isa powerful 
fighter when he does fight. Notwithstanding some reports 
to the contrary, I believe that there never was a dog that 
could master a full-grown wolf. There are few dogs that 
will attempt to fight a wolf, and when they do they are 
badly cut up if not killed outright. The bite of a wolf is 
not like the bulldog grip, but is a succession of snaps, which 


young. 


are about as quick as lightning. The wolf leaps back and. 


forth over the dog, his jaws snapping like a steeltrap, and 
the dog is cut upas with knives in less time than it takes to 
write it. Wolves will occasionally run down a deer, but it 
is a rare thing that they hunt that way. They have a more 
easy method, which is to get on the windward side of the 
deer while lying in his bed and creep up cat-like and pounce 

. On him before he fairly makes the first bound, as has been 
frequently ascertained by the tracks in the snow. Wolves 
were more often caught in steel traps than any other way ; 
but it requires great skill aud patience to succeed in trapping 
them, as they are shy and wary. The wolf is not going to 
run into any pensor deadfalls, nor slip his neck into any noose 
or snare. 

1 have seen two animals, the progeny of a cross between 
the dog and the wolf. They were ill-looking nondescripts, 
which were neither wolves nor dogs; and were the most 
vicious, surly, ill-natured brutes I ever saw. It became 
necessary to keep them chained before they were fully 
grown; and they proved a decided failure toward improv- 
ing the breed of either wolf or dog. 

The dismal how] of the wolf is what we often see written and 
often hear quoted; but I contend that there is nothing dis- 
mal about it. I would be willing to travel some distance to 
hear a concert gotten up by a half-dozen wolves. Not that 
I claim any very sweet melody for the sounds except that 
they would bring back tomy memory pleasant reminiscences 
of other days. 

The wolf, like the Indian, is fast disappearing before the 
march of civilization, and we may safely predict that at no 
very remote period they will be counted among the extinct 
races. ANTLER. 

Piney Falls, Tenn., Dee. 217. 
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Mountains oF SouTuern Kentuoky, Dec. 10, 1881. 

T was by acurious coincidence that not a week before 

reading my Forrest AND STREAM of Dec. 1, in same col- 
umn of which | found allusions to divining rods and sup- 
posed relations between beechnut crops and winters—the only 
instances of those identical items which came under my im- 
mediate cognizance—had been discussed. A night spent 
with an old friend took me off my accustomed route to our 
county town and past the spot where I had seen the water- 
wizard’s manipulations of his rod. This was so vividly im- 
pressed upon my boyish memory that after a Japse of thirty 
years I located the well (now filled), though the house had 
been removed and the road changed. Arrived at town I met 
my old schoolmate and boy confidant, now living m Central 
Kentucky, who, while on a visit to me in July, 1880, di 
rected my attention to the remarkably heavy beech crop, and 
after informing me that a certain native of the mountains 
had a few days befure told him that such a crop always fore- 
bodes a ‘hard winter,” added: ‘ Now, let’s remember and 
watch that.” The winter of ’80-’81 finds no counterpart. in 
severity in the memory of the oldest observer. 

Dr. Merriam observes that mild winters are apt to follow 
i beechnut years in New York. The reverse obtains 
here. 

Hot polloi retain an abiding faith in the approximate infalli- 
bility of the divining rod in locating the meanderings of sub- 
terranean streams, and no believer doubts tbat volume, 
Course, depth, confluence and divergence can be accurately 
determined by the aid of the rod in peculiarly gifted bands. 
It is averred that the bark has been wrenched from the di- 
Vining rod, in particularly gifted hands, when crossing the 
course of subterranean torrents, and sudden and violent dips 
of the switch have proclaimed underground rivers. Iam 
























I once followed a wounded wolf for 


not positive as to aécutacy of memory in associating the in- 
troduction of water-witching with tlie time that spiritualistic 
phenomena were so intensely absorbing a theme in our com- 
munity, but remember well that about the time the Foxes 
were su ifiterestingly notorious, developments of mediumis- 
tic gifts with the rod wete scarcely a secondary amazement. 
In this fattiously spring-watered country, wells and cisterns 
are few, and he is thought rash who essays a. well without 
appeal to the water-wizard’s rod. Professional well-diggers 
wielded the wand in my boyhood, but principally amateurs 
cultivate the art now. A peach-tree twig, three to four feet 
long, and straight, used in one hand by some, forked and a 
prong held in each hand by others, was the popular wood 
when the practice was in its gloty a ssore and a half of years 
ago. 

I suppose I was ten years of age when I visited the farmer, 
for whom a water-wizard was at the time digging a well on 
contract—no water no pay, but board whether or no. The 
peath-tree twig; forked and held in both hands, had located 
the confluence of two sttohg stfeams, at a certain depth, in 
the most convenient hollow, so far below which the old gen- 
tleman had tediously blasted bis way through exasperating 
strata of limestone that he made daily appeals to the rod in 
hope of new revelations, or detection of some miscalcula- 
tion. After showing me the persistent but deceptive move- 
ments of the rod, he _— it in my hands for trial. My 
recollection is that I was led in his courses, and that [ 
agreed that his interpretations of indications were in perfect 
accord with mine. A gentleman who has lived on an ad- 
joining farm for more than forty years told me that the hole 
was abandoned, filled, and a spring half a mile away is still 
the dependence of that farm house, no owner having had the 
enterprise to dig a cistern. My observation has been that to- 
pography isa prime motor with all operators left to their 
diecretion—a natural fallacy, in view of the illiteracy of the 
average wizard. 

Some years ago a charlatan gravitated into our neighbor- 
hood, in whose hands the divining rod performed such won- 
ders in the detection of coins concealed within preseribed 
bounds that many believed him gifted as were Pharaoh’s 
magicians ; and he had a soft time sponging his board and a 
few dollars, till a skeptical old farmer, in discussing his abil- 
ities, led him to a climax from which he could not decline a 
proposed wager without virtually confessing himself an im- 
postor. The old gentleman was to conceal a half-dollar in a 
field of growing corn, within agreed limits, which, by aid of 
the divining rod, the wizard was to find on first triai. He 
was accurately led in the old man’s very distinct foststeps 
till a sudden deflection of the treacherous rod—where the 
keen eyes of the rascal discovered a very slight disturbance 
of thesurface—led the unsuspecting to exclaim: ‘‘ Here it is.” 
But it was not there ; nor could repeated efforts locate it, so 
skillfully had the old man concealed the coin and ‘‘set his 
traps.” That was the last performance of that magician in 
that locality. 

A neighbor began building a new house last spring, near a 
point where one of our popular amateurs had located a strong, 
superficial stream, in the bottom, and so strong was his faith 
that he sold off that portion of his farm on which was the 
house and surroundings and pushed the new house up much 
faster than he did the wel! down. Result: After digging 
much below the indicated depth and drilling four feet deeper, 
without sign of anything to drink, he availed himself of a 
lucky chance to sell out, and invested in a perpetual spring, 
of which he had some knowledge. 

I know of nostatistics by which conclusions can be reached 
as to the comparative materials and modes adopted by the 
water-wizards, end comparisons made of successes and fail- 
ures, but there is a preponderance of failures in this lime- 
stone region. Some persevering individuals, confident of 
water at insignificant depths, in their disappointments have 
obstinately pushed on till artesian depths, coupled with pe- 
cuniary stress and iusufficiency of human’power to run the 
hoisting apparatus, constrained suspension of operations. 
Allusions to water-witchery is all-sufficient in most such in- 
stances to earn a Cordial ‘‘cussin’” or thrashing. In the 
more favored part of Kentucky faith in the divining rod is 
extinct, and the party who decides upon a well selects a point 
most convenient to the cook-room, and puts a well-borer. to 
work, though the nearest alluvium is ten thousand feet below 
his site. KENTUOKIAN. 


Port Royat, Tenn. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the Forest anp Stream of Dec. 1, I notice an article, 
headed ‘‘ The Divining Rod.” Evidently the writer of the 
article thinks the divining rod a delusion and a humbug. 
Rhabdomancy is no more a humbug than the science of 
mathematics, and can be as clearly and satisfactorily demon- 
strated. Ican show you several men down here who can 
convince the most skeptical that the rod is not afraud. I 
can show you a man who can not only lucate underground 
streams with the rod, but will manipulate the rod in such a 
way that it will point as unerringly and indicate the direc- 
tion that underground streams flow asthe mariner’s compass 
points toward the north. The divining rod is no more of a 
humbug than the muriner’s compass. All rivers and creeks 
are fed by small underground stre ms, but there are no sur- 
face indications of their existence. Now, 1 know a man 
who, with a rod, can find every underground stream that 
flows into a surface stream. You might set him down in 
California, or any strange place, might lose him in the 
‘*continuous woods where rolls the Oregon, and hears no 
sound save its wave dashings,” and he would find every 
underground stream in the neighborhood and trace them 
from source to mouth. I have seen him do that very thing— 
have seen him put to the severest test by skeptics, and he 
never failed in a single instance to demonstrate clearly and 
unmistakably that the rod is not a fraud. Carry him to a 
well, and in an instant he will show you the direction the 
stream flows that sustains the well, and the side on which it 
flows into the well. Carry him witbin, say, a quarter of a 
mile of a spring that ‘‘he knows not of,” and with the rod he 
will find it. Where his rod indicates that there is water, dig 
and you will find it. Isit now within a few hundred yards 
of two never failing wells that his unerring rod located. 
When people want water below the surface they send for 
him. He never fails to find it. My father once put a rod 
man toa severe test. He claimed that with his rod he could 
locate deposits of precious metals as well as water. My 
father thought him and his rod a fraud. He thought he 
would test him. He said to him, ‘‘ Please walk with me to 
my business house and work your rod, afd see if you can 


find water.” Now, the road leading to my father’s house 
ran parallel with a creek for some distance, and he knew of 


the existence of several underground streams that crossed the 


toad and ran into the creek, and he wanted to see if the rod 


would indicate them. He found every stream and traced 
them to the water’s edge. He could not have been guided 
by surface indications, for there were none; for at the time 
the creek was flooded, and the streams flowed beneath the 
surface.. My father is now a believer in therod. Some 
years ago a Certain journal in our State discussed the rod 
question quite ee re and con Correspondents had - 
it up and down. The rod men offered to bet large sums of 

money on the rod. The anti-rod men would cry ‘‘ fraud,” 
‘“humbug” and ‘‘ delusion,” but did not dare come to the 
scratch with money. Then the editor came out and said the 
‘* whoie thing was a fraud andadelusion.” But, remember, 
the editor was a pompous, conceited individual, with A. M., 
Ph. D. stuck to his name, and had learned and forgotten 
more than the balance of mankind knows. Because they do 
not know the whys and wherefores in regard tothe workings 
of the rod, many people are ready to cry “humbug.” Does 
any one know why the needle points unerringly toward the 
North Pole and guides the mariner across the trackless 
ocean? There must be a cause, and when we see the éffect 
must we vote it a humbug because we do not know the 
cause? Effects are more obvious than causes. Ignorant 
people contend that the science of astronomy is a humbug 
and a delusion. ‘Can it not be easily demonstrated? It can. 
So can rhabdomancy. Birvo. 
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THE SNOW, GOOSE AND BLUE GOOSE. 


——. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Eiditor Forest and Stream: 

I have read Mr. Dutcher’s communication to you in refer- 
ence to the snow goose (Anser jyperboreus) and the blue 
goose (Anser cerulescens) in last number of your journal. I 
am quite sure an examination of adult and young specimens 
of both will convince one that they are an entirely different 
species. I have to-day visited our Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia, and last week the Smithsonian 
collection at Washington, and find the full plumaged adult 
bird of A. hyperboreus is no larger than specimens of the 
young of the same species, yet the latter is of entirely different 
color, being of a dull bluish or pale lead color, while the 
young of A caerulescens is much smaller, and has the bill 
shorter and the Jaming less prominent. In color I find the 
latter darker and of a more solid shade than the young of 
A. hyperboreus—gradually, as it grows older, assuming the 
brown hue and attaining the white head and rusty markings 
of the parent bird—while the young of A. hyperborews 
changes from its bluish or pale-lead colored markings as it 
growsolder to the lighter hue, and at last dons the snowy 
plumage of the full feathéred fowl. 

Prof. Elliot Coues informs me he deems the species un- 
doubtedly distinct. Prof. Baird likewise inclines to the 
same belief, and my friend, Mr. Spencer Trotter, writes me : 
‘* Cerulescens is certainly a distinct species from Hyperboreus. 
From specimens I have examined in the collection of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, the blue goose 
was apparently smaller and very differently marked than the 
young of the snow goose.” It has struck the writer, in his 
examination of specimens of the Anser family of this conti- 
nent, that very possibly some of the varieties which now 
exist aud have become numerous, and bear marked pecu- 
liarities of plumage, may be prolific crosses of older known 
species. Without venturing an opinion, it struck me that a 
full plumaged blue goose would be just what the result of 
a cross between Anser albifrons and Anser hyperboreus should 
be. 

I will take this opportunity of stating to Mr. Dutcher that 
the bodies of snow geese that yearly appear in Delaware 
Bay make their appearance in the spring, and not in autumn, 
although occasionally a stray bird is killed in the fall and 
winter, 

Another variety of the snow goose exists which should not 
be confounded with A. hyperboreus. It is named by Cassin 
Anser albatus, and is much,smaller and more delicately 
outlined than the first named. They are plumaged alike in 
every respect, save that in the smaller variety the rusty head 
markings are seldom as distinct as in the larger; in fact, 
adult birds are often found without it. 

Since writing the above I would mention that I met John 
McCullum, one of the market shooters who has posted him- 
self as to the habits of the snow goose, and he told me that 
winter before last (it was a remarkably open one, it will be 
remembered) the bodies of snow geese remained in Delaware 
Bay, below Bombay Hook, until sp:ing, and that they are 
there nw. Danie! We'ls, a professional gunner, well and 
favorably known to all Philade'phians, is at Bombay Hook 
at this writing, in charge of Mr. Chas. Matthews’ yacht, and 
so reports the news of the presence of the snow geese. 
McCullum is about going down the river, and could readily 
procure for Mr. Dutcher all the specimens desired. Using 
McCuilum’s words, ‘‘The geese zre not all of one color. 
Some are pure white, with red bills and feet, and black tips 
to their wings, and russet colored heads; and some are of a 
light gray, with black bills and feet.” Doubtless there are 
many grades of plumage in these fl cks at Bombay Hook, 

nt an opportunity now presents itself for collectors whe 
wish specimens. A letter addressed to John McCulium, 
care of John Krider, Second and Walnut streets, Philadel- 
phia, will reach him. 

I was not aware that the snow goose appeared on our bay 
excepting with spring, and bave so writ'en it, but the infor- 
mation received to-day assures me t!:e fowl is now a regular 
spring and autumn resident, and that in mild and open win- 
ters they remain with us until breeding season, when they 
move to more nortbern regions. The attraction seems to be 
the immense meadows which border the lower Delaware 
River and Upper Bay, in which they fed; and from the fact 
that they have not been molested. owing to an ignorance re- 
garding their merit as a food, and a consequent slow sale for 
them at the poulterer’s, it is safe to supp ‘se their numbers 
have gradually increased. It may be that among them the 
A. cerulescens and possibly the A. albafrons can be found. 

C. 8. Wesroorr. 





ZootoeioaL Soorsry OF Purrapetpaia.—LZditor Forest 
and Stream: I was under the impression that the want of 
identity between the blue goo-e (Anser cerulescens) 
and the snow goose (A. Ayperboreus) had been clearly 
settled, but the question is again raised in your cor- 
respondence column of }ast week. Permit we to say that in 
September, 1875, the Zoological Seciety procured eight 
specimens of the former species in aduit plumage. Seven of 
tiese geese are still living, and have shown no changes 
«xeept possibly that the dark coloring bss become 
siightly intensified. I cannot speak from personal observa- 
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tion, but authorities seem to agree that the young of the 
above species, and probably also A. albifrons resemble each 
other to a greater or less extent. As all ornithologists know 
how difficult it is to identify immature members of many 
closely allied species without a long series of specimens for 
comparison, any single statement of the supposed change 
from one of these forms into the other should be accepted 
with much caution, particularly when it can be shown that 
a considerable number of individuals, at least seven_years 
old, have not gone through the transition.—ArtHur Erwin 
Brown. 





Tne Sparrow Pest.—South Norwalk, Dec. 23, 1881.— 
Your article on the sparrow curse in Australia should be 
read by every farmer and fruit grower in America. It can- 
not fail to open the eyes of the most skeptical to the destruct- 
iveness of this importation from old England. As you 
have already given much valuable space to this subject, I 
will make my remarks as ‘brief as possible. I have three 
large bird houses on my place, each house containing seventy 
or seventy-five compartments, making 225 nesting places. 
They were formerly occupied by bluebirds and other birds. 
The sparrows have driven all these entirely off my place. 
For six months in the year every compartment in these 
houses is occupied by them in breeding, and the backs of 
nearly all signs over the stores in the town are used by them 
for that purpose, causing much annoyance to the owners. 
To say that the sparrows are very prolific is simply drawing 
it mild. Within a few years they have increased to an alarm- 
ing extent, and if not checked will become more numerous 
than the leaves on the trees. A general war of extermina- 
tion should be waged on them by every one. The past two 
years they have destroyed every grape on my arbor, picking 
each berry on a bunch as fast asit ripened. I have a friend 
whose peach buds were all destroyed by them, they 
not leaving one on a tree. They commence nesting in the 
houses as early as February, and I shall sheot them off 
as fast as they goto them. In the fall and at this season of the 
year they collect in large flocks and offer good opportunities 
to make ‘‘ pot shots.” Your humble servant has made some 
heavy ones by scattering cracked corn and oats near the 
thick shrubbery, where they come to roost at sundown in 
large flocks. I have an 8-bore gun, and with 2 oz. No. 10 
shot, backed by six drachms of powder, one barrel directed 
on them while feeding, the other just on the hop, this 
arm will do more to exterminate them than anything else I 
know of. They are very cunning, and after one or two pot 
shots of this kind will not alight on the ground to feed 
within a long distance of where the shots have been made. 
Poisoned grain and water will not work to any great extent, 
as they soon take the hint. Shooting them, breaking up 
their nests, and offering a bounty for their scalps and eggs 
will be the only way to get the upper hand of this most de- 
structive of birds.—F. B. 

Toe WHITE-HEADED EaGie As A FisHERMaN—Sioux 
City, Ia., Dec. 19, 1881.—Hditor Forest and Stream: To 
corroborate your reply to ‘‘ Jack” in your paper of the 15th, 
with reference to the fishing propensities of the bald eagle, 
I have to advise thatduring the past fall, when on a hunting 
and bird observing tour on Lake of the Woods, B. A., my 
companion, Mr. George Mitchell, informed me that many 
times he had watched the eagle of that section catch fish. 
Oftentimes the fish would be so large ~ his estimate of six to 
eight pounds—as to be almost too heavy for the eagle to 
carry off. In 1874 on the Muskig, a tributary to the Lake 
of the Woods, Mr. Mitchell killed a very large eagle whose 
head was just turning gray, and which was shot while in the 
act of killing a fish it had just caught, my informant having 
witnessed the catching. Mr. M. has, for a number of years, 
been a resident of this lake country, and who lives at 
Rat Portage, on the north end of the lake, and he is well 
acquainted with the habits of the osprey and other birds of 
that section, and having confidence in his statements, and 
from the description given me, I am convinced that the 
fishers this gentleman has so many times noticed are none 
other than our ‘Bird of Washington,” emblem of the 
Nation—Haviatus leucocephalus.—D. H. Taxsor. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


THE CARE OF LIVE QUAIL. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., December, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream : . 

I have lately received from gentlemen in different locali- 
ties many letters making inquiries about quail; and though 
I would be glad to answer each one in detail, it would take 
more time than I bave to spare; and the fact that I have 
been for over a year under treatment for my eyes, and am 
still under strict orders from physicians to use them ‘little 
as possible, and for only necessary work,” compels me to ask, 
through courtesy cf Forest anp Stream, the privilege of 
answering some of the many questions, and giving such in- 
formation as a little experience has taught me, and she is 
said to be a wise teacher. 

A cerrespondent asks: ‘‘ Will they breed in confinement ?” 
I have never tried the experiment, and do not think it would 
succeed with birds taken wild. Birds hatched under chickens 
are said to be easily tamed, and I learn upon good authority 
that a farmer, only a few miles from here, now has quite a 
brood that live and feed with bis chickens and are equally 
tame. I am told that his mowing machine killed the old bird 
last summer. He caught the young, took them home and 
put them with his chickens. I shall drive out, my first op- 
portunity, and learn the truth of it; think it will prove that 
he took the eggs and hatched them under a domestic fowl, 
as the young, even when very young, are hard to catch. 
It seems reasonable to believe that these birds will mate in 
the season. 

** Do they become tame afier keeping a while?” No; not 
by any method of handling 1 have ever practiced. On the 
contrary, those that we liberated last April had been kept, 
most of them, through the winter, and though fed and 
watered every day, grew more wild the longer kept. Same 
is the case so far this year. 

‘Can I keep them in a barn?” Should advise not, for 
unless their wings are trimmed they will soon batter their 
brains out. Better not to mutilate them in any way ; but if 
80, pull out the flying feathers from one wing. It may have 
to be done more than once in a season, as they soon grow 
out. If they are cut they will not grow until after the 
moulting season ; and if the birds are liberated in this con- 
dition they will soon be prey for the skunk (their worst 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF WHITE TOP. 


UnpER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 
Washington County, Va., Dec. 24. 
A® our open season for game is drawing rapidly to its end, 
along with the closing year, perhaps a few notes from 
this remote corner, overshadowed by the mighty White Top, 
king of all the Virginia mountains, may not be unwelcome 
to the Forgst AND STREAM. 

In most localities west of the Blue Ridge quails have been 
less numerous than usual, no doubt chiefly owing to the cruel 
cold of last winter, as the past hatching season was excep- 
tionally favourable. _ Here and there, however, in well 
sheltered valleys it has been possible to make a good bag. A 
few days ago, four gentlemen of this neighborhood, all square 
and honest shooters, bagged fifty-one quail and five hares 
before 12 o’clock, when the weather grew so stormy as to 
drive them from the field, and all four confessed to having 
shot badly, and to having done great injustice to their oppor- 
tunities. Ruffed grouse (called here pheasants) are very 
abundant, but it is no child’s play to beat the ground where 
they ‘‘ do mostly congregate.” He is lucky or skillful indeed 
who brings back half a dozen from a day’s tramp. Ducks 
are unusually scarce on the mill ponds and on the various 
branches of the Holston River, perhaps because, so far, we 
have had no winter. One swan ‘‘rarissima avis in his 
terris,” a ere from some passing battalion, lost,no doubt, 
and perplexed in the extreme, has been shot on a neighbor- 
ing mill pond, the “‘ first seen here for many years.” There 
are a few wild pigeons, and the woods are fairly alive with 
gray squirrels, that time-honored delight of the ancient 
countryman with agun taller than himself, or a mountain 
rifle carrying a bullet of a hundred and forty to the pound. 


birds before March or April, even if they cost more, as he | Wild turkeys and bears are scarce, but are to be had by the 
has no suitable place to keep them. Last year we could not | persevering. Two bears were killed ten days ago on theslopes 
get any after February, as the season was such they could | of old White Top. 

not be taken. One must recollect that the spring is earlier | The last deer hunt of the local club would have been most 
in Tennessee than in Massachusetts. A few hours’ work | enjoyable, even without the trophies which marked its suc- 
will make cages to keep them in, and the barn, if no cats or | cess. ‘Those who only see the mountains in the glow of 
rats are around, is as good as any place to keep them. The | summer know less than nothing of what their beauty is; and 
boxes I have used are about five feet square, and seven | on this occasion. landscape, weather, noble dogs, the presence 
inches deep, with holes bored in side and ends, and covered | of charming acd gracious ladies, all combined to make a per- 
with lath, leaving spaces of about an inch, with feed trough | fect scene, long, long to be remembered. The meet was on 
at one end extending whole length. These boxes will keep | @ height, crowned with grand old oaks and overlooking the 
fifty birds each comfortably. Give them fresh water every | lovely valley of the Holston. Our leader 

day and feed — seeds, rye, Oats, wheat, buckwheat, * pn. alatiaton once ans ve, 

cracked corn, etc. Put in clean sand occasionally, and hay- : 

seed ; sweepings from barn floor are excellent for them. Be Hramene yi ede osm a ao eee 
careful when making box that it does not exceed seven 


Peeping forth from their alleys green ;” 
inches in depth, for it is in flying up that they do themselves | and away, away flew the hunt, the ‘‘notes of the mellow horn 
the greatest injury, and they are liable to be panic stricken 


by distance made more sweet” mingling with the ringin 
any hour of the night. What causes the alarm I do not i rash ae 


U : echoes of hoof and hound. ’Twas enough to quicken a 
know, but have frequently, on hearing the commotion, gone | graven image into life. ‘Ihe trophies of the day were two 
into the room and turned on the gas, when all would quiet 


i 0 bucks, one to the gun of W., the other to that of R., both 
down, but dirt and feathers would be found flying from | of them crack shots and good sportsmen; and if any of the 
every cage, and a good many sore heads in the morning. readers of Forest anD Stream think it nothing to knock 

A correspondent from a hill town of Hampshire county, 


J 1 over a deer from the saddle at 50 to 80 yards, while both 
this State, asks if they would probably eat seeds from the | hunter and hunted are going at racing speed, and every 
weeds and support themselves. They probably would, un- | muscle is quivering with the excitement of the chase, why, 
less something else was provided, but only until they could | all I have to say is ‘‘ Let them try it.” But I might say of 
find some locality furnishing grain stubble. They are great | such sport as good old Walton said of something else, 
travelers, and will go until they find feeding grounds to suit. | ‘‘ This is too good save for very honest men.” 

The thing for him to do is to sow broadcast on ground, not 


, b 4 i ‘ 4 Later I will send you notes of our late sojourn on one of 
cultivated, grain of different kinds. Enough will come up. | the great sora marshes of the coast, with its mixture of all 


enemy) as they must walk to their resting place for the night 
and leave a trail easily followed, instead of making a flight 
to it, asis their custom. I speak of skunks as their worst 
enemy. These vermin are constantly runnirg about, night 
and day, and if they cannot take the old bird on her nest, 
they will suck the eggs. Hawks are also very destructive in 
winter. I have seen, when fox hunting, one or two hawks 
in the neighborhood of a nice bevy of quail, which would 
dwindle day by day until only a few feathers were left to tell 
the story. The birds are a shining mark on the snow while 
aeees and getting terrified, become an easy prey for the 
awk. 

-**How much do they cost?” This must be guessed at, as 
it cannot well be estimated. Shippers usually charge $2 
per dozen. Not more than half will live, which makes the 
cost $4. Add, perhaps, $1 transportation charges, and you 
have something near first cost. The best success we ever had 
was to save forty out of a shipment of fifty birds. Of the 
last lot received forty-five were sent; sixteen were dead 
when received, and at the end of four days only nine were 
alive. None die after the first week; they then grow fat 
and strong. Why this mortality at first I cannot explain. 
The cages indicate rather rough handling by transportation 
companies. Possibly a little water put in for them to drink 
during the four or five days’ journey would help them, but 
perhaps it is too much to ask, as the companies are only paid 
for carrying. The fact is that the cage this last lot of birds 
came in was the same one sent us from Messina with 200 
birds in. They were over two months on the way, and not 
one in the whole lot died, or was in any way disabled. It 
looks as if the native birds were very weak or the express- 
men very strong. 

One correspondent says he would prefer not to buy the 
























































Do not cut it. See that it is sown near running water | sorts of sport. DENBIGH. 
and good birch or alder cover. a te 

When liberating the birds see that they are well dis- STATE PIGEON TOURNAMENTS, 
tributed. Don’t put many in a place; two pairs is better 
than more. Wehave attained best results in this way, and BY GLOAN. 








put them about a mile apart. Wa. M. Wittiams, 


Marierta, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 

In your issue of Dec. 22, your correspondent ‘‘ Verde 
Monte” asks if it is difficult to keep quails in confinement. 
I am a lover of birds and have had some experience in just 
this thing. , 

Two years agoI bought ten quails and put them in a cage 
which I had made for them, 24 feet long, 7 feet high and 6 
feet wide. A small part of it was tight or inclosed—the 
front and open part shut in simply with laths7 feet long and 
1 inch apart. The quail were very wild and would fly from 
end to end in a full rush against thelaths; but they soon 
learned that it bruised and hurt them, and in a few days 
quit it. I kept them all the winter and until midsummer, 
when I opened the door and let them out. 

They became in a measure tame or at least quiet and I en- 
joyed very much their answer to my call of ‘* Bob White.” 

hen I came home at noon I would rap upon the window- 
sill looking out upon their cage ; they would jump upon the 
perches and answer me back as I softly whistled their beau- 
tifulnotes—and very beautiful creatures they were. 

I fed them screenings, corn, wheat, and kept a cake of 
cracklings or residue from the lard kettle all the time in the 
cage. Iremember with what avidity they ate the seventeen- 
year locusts we gathered for them during the summer. 

A box filled with straw or some covert place is necessary 
for them to hide and ‘restin. I have had a new cage, half 
tight and half open anda very much better one made this 
fall, in which I have at present twelve beautiful quails, and 
I expect in a few days twelve more. I have also a wire 
cage (woven wire) about 10 feet square and 13 feet high 
in which I have kept ten red birds for several months. Dur- 
ing the fall I sent to Shelbyville, Tenn., for live quail, and 
the birds came all right. I hope soon to get more from the 
Indian Territory and elso from Texas, and am also expect- 
ing four or five prairie hens from Kansas. H. B. 8. 
_—~—- a, CO 

A Game CuristMas Trex.—Buffalo Farm, Forest County, 
Pa., Dec. 24.—A wide spreading apple tree in front, of the 
old farm house. Suspended from the limbs are eight deer— 
four fawns, one yearling spike, one three-prong and a four- 
prong buck, and one large doe ; five large white hare, or rab- 
bit, as they are called here; numerous black and gray squir- 
rels and ruffed grovse ; also the skin of a porcupine. ‘This 
fully describes our Christmas tree. I will say to the many 
readers of your valuable paper that we cooked and eat the 
porcupine, and found the meat nicely flavored, and I think 
wholesome. I have never known of the “porky,” as we 
call it, being used as an article of food, and would like to 
know if others have tried it. Deer are quite numerous and 
very fat. Fawns all very small, the cause being the very dry 
summer. There have been about sixty deer killed within a 
radius of ‘2x iniles, by different purties, all still hunters. I 
have heard of no dogs as yet, and think it would not be 
healthy for any in this section. Our party, of t'ree, use 
Sharp’s, Winchester and auxiliary rifles.—Lauaars¢ Owl. 








re. indorsements you have already received of your 

views in condemuation of wholesale pigeon shooting 
have been so numerous and strong that probably any other 
is superfluous, but yet I would like to add my concurrence, 
which has been unavoidably delayed. 

I never could understand how such a practice came to be 
tolerated at the meetings of sportsmen’s conventions. I 
never could understand how any competition for gain, bring- 
ing with it the usual concomitants of gambling for money, 
could be considered a branch of sportsmanship or an ad- 
junct of field sports. 

It has been a task arduous enough, in all conscience, to 
educate the American public up to the point they have now 
reached as to sportsmen and game preservation. And even 
yet, outside of a few large cities, I fear that by the majority 
of the people, the name sportsman is held to mean a sport- 
ing man—?. ¢., a gambler, and that having gone that far in 
nomenclature, they generally go a little farther, and associ- 
ate the name with criminal practices. 

It has been the effort of your paper and of your co-labor- 
ers to remove this prejudice and ignorance, and to endeavor 
to inculcate a knowledge of the benefits to be gained to the 
individual from out-door life, and the good to be derived by 
the masses by the supply of cheap and nourishing food. 

But how fatally are these efforts counteracted by the an- 
nual meetings of some of the clubs. There are gathered to- 
gether ostensibly the very pick and flower of sportsmen, 
presumably the best representatives of the game and fish 
preserving sentiment, and the highest attraction offered in 
the contest at the traps, with either money or money’s 
worth at stake, to be contended for with all the eagerness of 
gladiators. Heart-burnings, jealousies and disappointments 
are not, in some instances, the only results of this strife. 
Charges of foul play have been too frequently made, and, if 
not proved, have nevertheless been believed and constantly 
reiterated. 

- This is not the way to promote high sportsmanship in this 
sent We may talk as we please of the open air, the 
beautiful sky, the green fields and the sparkling brooks, 
which bring bloom to the cheek and vigor to the frame, but 
these will be of no avail if it is supposed that to be a sports- 
man is to run a risk of a perversion of the moral tone, worse 
may be than physical disease. 

We should draw the line here ag it drawn is in England. 
There they have no such difficulties as we have as to game pre- 
servation. Consequently there do not exist at all any asso- 
ciations similar to ours, formed for such purposes. There 
is no needof them. There are many gun clubs existing, 
however, of high and low degree, all devoted to pr ze pigeon 
shooting, and men of title and men known to be fine field 
shots and keen sportsmen belong to them. 

And it is distinctly understood and accepted, that when 
they go to the gun clubs, to shoot, they go there, not as 
sportsmen or as game preservere, but solely and simply to 
win money by their skill with the gun, precisely as the 
would go toa card club to win money by their skill with 
cards, and they are estimated accordingly. { 
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It must not be supposed, either, because some of them 
have titles, that their respectability or that of the club, is 
thereby enhanced. On the contrary, it is well known that 
there are many who are professional ‘*gun-sharps,” and derive 
their income solely from that source. 

I am fullyaware of all the supposed advantages claimed 
by the advocates of the traps on such occasions. I have 
heard them for years; and I am sadly aware of the fact that 
because of the abolition of such contests, one State associa- 
tion, at least, is practically disbanded. 

And I would like it to be known unmistakably that my 
opposition does not arise from any canting, hide-bound, mock 
sentimentality, or narrow puritanism. Not at all. 

It arises only because I consider that prize-shooting is no 
patt of the great purpose of game preservation, and game 
and fish preservation should be the only purpose of the as- 
sociations which profess to be organized in that interest. 

Let those who want to shoot in public upon any incentive 
whatever, whether of money, ambition or reputation, organ- 
ize their clubs and do so. But let it be done so that the gen- 
eral public may understand it, and then each classcan stand 
before the public upon its own merits. 





WINTER QUAIL GROUNDS. 


GreEnsporo, N. C., Dec. 26, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see in the last issue of the Forest anpD STREAM an in- 
quiry as to the location of good quail shooting grounds in 
the South. I would say tomy Northern friends that they 
can find excellent shooting here. I have been at the McAdoo 
House three weeks, part of the time on a camp hunt, and I 
have had no trcuble in finding all the quail I could shoot at. 
Mr. McAdoo has all kind of camping outfits, for which he 
makes no charge other than his regular board rates, and with 
each party he sends an excellent cook and waiter. Our cook, 
‘* Josh,” is the finest cook I ever saw. He gave us a bill of 
fare in the camp that few first class hotels can equal. The 
climate is pleasant and delightful for huntiog all winter. 
The game law here allows shooting until Avril 1. There are 
plenty of snipe, woodcock, hares, squirrels, etc., but quail 
are mostly hunted. Some of the most prominent sportsmen 
in the country have been here this season and express them- 
selves as having had a “‘ good time.” There are three North- 
ern parties of us now camping out, and we are very much 
pleased. Tell your friends who want to find good shooting, 
to come ahead, and they will be sure to find it. I suppose 
Mr. McAdoo, the proprietor of the McAdoo House, would 
take pleasure in giving any information. H. J. Boyok. 
o-~ 


WILD CELERY. 











Tape Grass—Valisneria Spiralis, 


New York, Dec. 30, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Over a year ago you put me in the way of finding out all 
about wild rice from. Mr. Charles Gilchrist, Port Hope, 
Canada, and the result is the sowing of ten bushels last fall, 
‘‘where it will do the most good”—for the Bisby Club. 
Under an attack of wild celery on the brain, I applied to you, 
a few days ago, for light on that subject; and herewith is 
the very gratifying result in an exhaustive paper from Mr. 
D. W. Cross, of Cleveland, which you will be glad to pub- 
lish. H. H. Txompson. 

Mr. Cross writes to Mr. Thompson as follows : 

Mr. Robt. O. Morris, of Springfield, Mass., to whom I 
sent seeds and roots, Oct. 6, 1881, sent mean extract from 
Prof. H. D. Butler’s history of the wild celery, as follows: 
‘¢Tape Grass, which may be had in the Hudson River, es- 
pecially near Newburgh, or on the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, where it becomes seriously abundant occasionally, 
about Princeton, N. J. [Add: In the Chesapeake, Dela- 
ware and Sandusky bays; in several of the interior lakes of 
Wisconsin, and in portions of Lake St. Clair.] The Valis- 
neria spiralis came originally from Italy, and is named 
after Valisner, an Italian naturalist, who wrote on insects 
and plants in the last century. As the male and female 
flowers of the plant grow from different roots, care must be 
taken to secure both for propagation. . They may be dis- 
tinguished without difficulty. Thefemale flowers are found 
on long, spiral foot-stalks, the male ones on straight, 
short flower-stalks. The female flower ascends by the assist- 
ance of a coil, and floats on the surface of the water. The 
male flowers, when matured, gallantly detach themselves 
from the plant stalk and follow their feminine relatives to 
the surface. Here they expand, float among their favorites, 
and impart to them the pollen with which they are laden. 
The female plant then descends to the bottom, and the pro- 
cess of reproduction goes on agreeably to the order of 
nature. The wild celery is also propagated by offshoots. A 
lateral shoot (a rhizoma) branches from the mother plant and 
pushes forward until it discovers some ‘uitable spot in which 
it may strike root. Here it fixes itself at once, and in its 
turn assumes all the characteristics of the parent plant, and 
devotes itself to the same functional performances.” 

While the above is undoubtedly substantially correct in a 
scientific and botanical sense, yet, by careful observation of 
the growing plant, I have been unable to discover the ‘‘straight 
short flower-stalk” of the male plant. 


FLOWERS, SEED-PODS, ROOTS AND BULBS. 


What I have observed is this: There are a great many of 
the plants that bear no seed. In fact, in deep water there 
may be found acres of such, while in water from three to five 
feet deep, large patches are found, nearly all bearing seed- 
pods. Why thisisso Icannot tell. It may be that they are 
all male plants, but as that would appear unreasonable, I 
conclude that it is owing to the depth of the water affecting 
its temperature and the influence which the sun would have 
in deep water, while in shoaler water it would aid in 
warming and maturing the spiral flower stem, the flower and 
the seed. The growth of the narrow green blades, three or 
four from each root, is very rapid. They reach the surface 
early in August, where the water is from six to eight feet 
deep. The spiral flower stems, eight to twelve feet long 
when the numerous coils are stretched out, also come to the 
surface in August, bearing a little three-leafed flower, not 
bigger than a field-pea. 

ehind the flower the spiral stem (which, at the roots, is 
not as large as a common knitting-needle, and grows slightly 
larger up to the end) enlarges into a seed-pod, which grows 
to the length of from three to five inches, and to about the 
diameter of aclay-pipe-stem. This seed-pod, if undisturbed, 
floats on the surface until the seeds are fully ripe, when it 
sinks to the bottom, and asthe stem is very brittle is easi!y 
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detached. This seed-pod is also very brittle, and is easily 
broken into fragments—a wise provision of nature, as each 
pod contains numerous little black seeds. The seeds are 
surrounded with a tenacious pulp, transparent and glutinous, 
extending the whole length of the pod ; and by averaging ten 
pods, it was found that each pod contained about 412 seeds. 

The roots are similar to those of common lawn grass. On 
the upper sides of the roots the spiral stem shoots up, and 
beneath the roots a lateral stem (a rhizoma) shoots out— 
similar to that from the roots of a potatoe—on the end of 
which grows a bulb about the size and shape of a small top- 
onion. This bulb is the principal food of the canvas-back 
—_ If undisturbed, no doubt a new plant is produced 

rom it. 

To find and secure these bulbsin water from three to eight 
feet deep appears to he easy enough for the ducks; but soex- 
ceedingly brittleare the stems connecting them with the roots 
that I have found it very difficult to gather them in quanti- 
ties sufficient for planting. Whether the roots themselves 
die out every year or are perennial I am not now prepared 
to say, but I have experiments in progress, which I trust will 
enable me to determine the fact next fall. 


WHEN TO GATHER AND HOW TO PLANT. 


The canvas-back ducks and the innumerable mud-hens 
begin to dive for the bulbs and to pull up the roots of the 
wild celery about the 10th or 15th of October, in Sandusky 
Bay, Ohio, but generatly the bulbs are not all then fully 
matured. They grow on until the heavy frosts come. The 
seed-pods generally complete their growth about the ist of 
October, and continue to float on the surface, or near it, 
until fully ripe, and until severe cold frosts set in. Then 
they sink to the bottom, and to gather them then is a very 
difficult task. It is almost necessary. then to gather the seed- 
pods during the month of Uctober, and generally in the early 
part of that month. If the proper means could be con- 
trived I have no doubt that both seed-pods and bulbs could 
be gathered from the bottom at any time before ice comes, if 
the water could be found clear enough to see the bottom. 
With us at our club grounds (bays) the water is seldom clear 
after the fall storms set in and the tops of the celery have 
fallen to the bottom. As long as the tops stand up there is 
little or no sea in our bays, and the water does not get roiled. 

To plant the seeds, the pods, I think, should be broken 
into small sections and planted where the water is never less 
than six inches nor more than eight feet deep. It is be- 
lieved (it is so in our bay) that generally it thrives and goes 
to seed the best when the water is pretty still and about 3$ 


Et Paso, Il. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of December 15 I notice you invite dis- 
cussion’ upon the subject of loading for different kinds of 
game. I think “ Birdo” does not put in enough shot for 
squirrels. I use two and a half drachms powder, and one and 
one half ounce of No. 4 shot with the best results. It does 
not take so much powder to throw coarse shot as it does to 
throw fine. This is a score I made down in ‘‘ Egypt” last 
October—_11011101011110110101111 
1. I could not hit the grouse to any greatextent. Perhaps 
I did not load right (three drachms of powder, one and one 
quarter ounce of No. 7 shot). Ifso, will some one set me~ 
aright? In shooting ducks and geese I sometimes use this 
method when the birds fly high—four and one-half drachms 
of powder, one and one-quarter ounce shot, No. 2. Put the 
shot in the shells, then pour a small teaspoonful of melted 
tallow over each load of shot; shake gently, in order to make 
it penetrate the shot thoroughly ; let cool before putting wad 
over shot. I have loaded in this way for some time when 
shooting large game. I do not think it is generally known. 
It does not wear a gun as wire cartridges do, and gives as 
good a pattern at the target. . The gun I useis a No. 12, and 
you would not know whether it had been shot by the inside. 

I took the breech-pins out of an old favorite double-barrel 
muzzle-loader of mine recently, and. after I had wiped it out 
it was as bright almost asnew. There were no freckles in 
the barrels at all, and the breech was only slightly burned. 
How do you explain this, ‘‘ Wanderer?” More anon. 

No. 12-Borg. 


ed 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As this is a question involving a long series of trials and, 
indeed, thoughtful consideration, it is with reluctance that I 
give my own views and experience. Nor would I now do 
80, were it not that you had invited an expression of opinion 
from your correspondents on a novel subject. Novel, be- 
cause I venture the assertion that not one in a hundred men 
who use the breech-loader, full choked, dreams of its possi- 
bilities when loaded exactly right. 

The muzzle-loader, with its smooth cylinder, certainly 
offers a tube for the transmission of shot, which, at first sight, 
fills all the requirements of the most exacting sportsman. 

But given a breech-loading gun, the conditions of the prob- 
lem are entirely reversed. The loss of gas, and, indeed, the 

































to 44 feet deep. 

It does not matter-much how hard the bottom may be, 
whether of clay, gravel or solid rock, provided there be, un- 
disturbed by currents or waves, a deposit of mud from two 
inches to two feet deep. I do not think the plant will thrive 
in sand. It may do so, but, as yet, I have never seen it. The 
common mud of the marshes, mostly formed fram decayed 
vegetable matter deposited on hard clay deep enough for the 
plant to take root, and in water so still that the deposit of 
mud will not be removed, is probably the best place to plant 
the wild celery. I think warm water is best, and shoud the 
lakes’ or ponds or marshes.selected for the experiment be 
very deep and cold, or supplied from cold brooks and springs, 
it might be found best to look for some sha!low bayous where 
the wild rice and the lily-pods will grow, and where the 
warm sun will have the most influence on the water, away 
from shade trees and cold springs. If there be any set and 
swift currents or swift tides avoid them if possible. If cur- 
rents are moderate plant up stream. The current will then 
help you scatter and extend your growth. 

The wild celery is exceedingly prolific and will crowd out 
nearly all other water vegetation, although its leaves are 
brittle and tender and the roots easily pulled up. 

It is difficult for me to give the best mode of planting the 
seeds, roots or bulbs, when I have no experience myself in 
the business. But I would suggest that several ways be 
tried, and among them the following: Drop some of the 
seed-pods in thé water and let them sink and bury themselves 
in the mud, as nearly as they would naturally be deposited 
as possible. Be sure that they sink to the muddy bottom. 
Break the seed pods up into small sections and scatter them 
broadcast over the grounds selected. I think they will sink. 

But what I think is the surest and best way to plant both 
seeds aud roots is as follows: Prepare a tin tue a foot longer 
than the depth of the water; prepare a plunger a foot longer 
than the tube. Make the tube 1$ to 2 inches in diameter. 
Place the seeds, or bulbs, or roots in one end of the tube; 
run the plunger down close to them ; plunge the tube in the 
water, and the pressure will hold the seeds against the 
plunger until the tube reaches the bottom. Then gently 
press. the seeds into the mud with the plunger, and your 
plant is safely deposited just where you want it. A little 
mud or clay might be put into the mouth of the tube to pre- 
vent the seed from falling out before reaching the bottom, if 
thought best. 

If I have omitted anything material please call my atten- 
tion to it sad I will freely impart all 1 know. 

If you will come to our-club house in October next, or ad- 
vise me to whom and where to ship them, I will endeavor to 
see that you have such a supply as will enable you to try the 
experiment of raising wild celery in the ‘‘ North-Woods.” 

D. W. Cross. 
————j“x_+o———____—_ 


Sraten Istanp.—The Richmond County (Staten Island) 
Game and Fish Association held its annual meeting last 
Monday.. The following officers were elected: Francis 
Endicott, President ; Thomas E Gill, First Vice President ; 
J. H. Vanderbilt, Jr., Second Vice President; Robert W. 
Hopkins, Secretary and Treasurer. Directors: Southfield, 
James H. Clark; Northfield, Thomas J. Conroy; Middle- 
town, Harry C. Jones; Castleton, Jeremiah E. Sullivan; 
Westfield, George R. Weir. The association received one 
hundred Jive quail Monday from Tennessee, which are to be 
turned loose on the Island for breeding purposes. This is 
the first installment of five hundred birds ordered. The 
Supervisors of Richmond county have passed a law pro- 
hibiting the killing of rabbits after January 1. 





Vireria Sxootine.—Mr. E. L. Mills, of the Treasury 
Department, Wasbington, D. C., who has just returned from 
an extended shooting trip through Virginia and North Caro- 
Jina, reports game, especially partridges, very scarce in 
Virginia where they seem to have been nearly exterminated 
by the extreme cold and deep snows of last winter. In North 
Carolina, along the coast, they are very numerous. Inseven 
days Mr. Mills bagged three hundred and four partridges, an 
average of forty-three per day, and in one day’s shooting at 
Church’s Island, Currituck Sound, he bagged fifty pairs of 


ganvas-back and red-head duck.—Homo. 


general loss of power made the first breech-loading shot guns 
detestable in the eyes of every lover of the gun. They scat- 
tered abominably, and, worse than all, there was a want of 
range, which term I shall use as synonymous with the word 
penetration. For a long time the croakers and sneerers ‘had 
everything their own way; and as an ‘‘open confession is 
good for the soul,” let this writer acknowledge that, while he 
looked at his costly gun with rueful glances, he had to sing 
very low when a Westly Richards or a Manton took the 
field against him. ‘‘ Punkin slinger,” ‘‘scatter gun,” ‘‘ old 
rattle box”—such were the unsavory, not to say unkind epi- 
beens that were showered upon my unfortunate first breech- 
oader. 

Mais nous avons change tout cela. By a modification of 
the bore, the breech-loader no longer scatters; it no longer 
hits a duck at fifty yards, which, stunned for a moment, de- 
liberately gets up and flies away through the ether blue, 
quacking his triumph over all new fangled notions, breech- 
loaders especially. No; the trouble is now that the game is 
mauled. If I shoot a quail with No. 7’s by mistake at 25 
yards, it is not eatable—every bone in the body broken, and 
the feathers driven through and through. Even with No. 
10's I often allow them to get at least 40 yards before firing. 
I have mutilated quail in swamp shooting, which is entirely 
snap shooting, with No. 10 shot, so that I had to throw them 
away. A muzzle-loader is far better in swamp shooting, for 
your game is then fit to eat. 

When I got my first breech-loader, printed instructions for 
loading accompanied the gun. ‘From 23 drams to 3 
drams of powder and one ounce shot, No. 8.” I laugh 
as I recall my first trials with my gun. I know that my 
garden fence, if yet stauding. has had a pound of shot in 
each plank. I shot ducks, quails, rabbits, snipe, and, on 
two occasions, turkeys with that load. That most of them 
flew off unharmed, if I except an cccasional feather, or a 
bunch of fur, can well be believed. Yet, I banged away 
perseveringly, and though failing to make large bags, I was, 
on the whole, well satisfied. In the meantime, an inventive 
American genius, Roper, I believe, conceived the brilliant 
idea of choke-boring guns. Now, the powder could be in- 
creased to make up for the loss in power, and the hard hit- 
ing, close shooting American gun soon came into general use. 

Well, all this is preliminary. ‘‘ How do you load for 
game?” The following table is the result of years or careful 
practice and observation : 

For quail, snipe, rabbits or woodcock— 34 drams coarse 
powder, 14 oz. No. 10 shot in first barrel ; same load, No. 7, 
in second. 

For ducks, squirrels or pigeons—4 drams coarse powder, 
a No. 6 shot in first barrel; same load, No. 4, in sec- 
on 

if the same game rises wild use No. 8 in first barrel and 
6’s in second. Remember that chilled shot, in all cases, will 
kill cleaner and give a much closer pattern and much greater 
range. Use a No. 11 wad on powder (pink edge) if the gun 
is 12 gange. Ifa10 bore usea No.9 wad. This will give a 
much better penetration than if you use two wads of same 
size as the bore of your gun on powder. Usea mallet and 
give the wad on powder two or three hard blows. See that 
the wads are sent home square and straight, for remember 
that a poor gun will shoot better than a good one if the latter 
is badly loaded. Try your gun with these loads, and if 
your second barrel will put from 150 to 200 No. 7’sin a 
three-foot circle at 40 yards you have a choice fieid gun. 
Pay no attention to the wonderful targets of 275 to 315, for 
such guns are practically worthless to you fer game shooting. 
You are not glass ball hunting; you are shooting swift flying 
birds, and you need a gun that will disclose some amiability 
in shooting, not exacting a central aim through bushes, 
briers or trees. The great trouble with most sportsmen is a 
disire to use too much shot. Fora longtime I used 1 oz. 
shot. Itis plenty. Certainly the penetration is better, but 
for snap shooting of all kinds.14 oz. is far better, as giving a 
greater spread. Another worse thing is using shot that are 
too large. Any good gun will fill a three foot circle at from 
35 to 50 yards fullof No. 10 shot. If you cannot aim true 
enough to cover that space, certainly the addition of } oz. of 
shot of a coarser kind will not enable you to kill your game. 
And, if your gun will not kill clean with No. 10’s at a dis- 
tance under 60 yards, write to me andI will give you my 




















































































ie FOREST AND STREAM. | vies ae 
Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN JANUARY. 
FRESH WATER. 
Pickerel, Esoz reticulatus, Yellow Perch, Perca fluviatilis. 
Pike or Pickerel, Esoz luctus. War-mouth, Cheenobryttus gulosus. 
Pike-perch (wall-eyed pike) | oars Pomoxzys nigromaculatus, 
Stizotethium americanum, S. | Bachelor, Pomozys annularis. 
griseum, etc. | 
















































































gup maker’s name, and he will make you a gun that will do 
it every time, guaranteed. Above all, be sure that your 
powder is good; not necessarily expensive. 

In concluding this brief paper I should state that the 
charges named above are for guns weighing from 7} to 8} 
pounds. But I am sure that | have given the maximum of 
shot for any gun that a gentleman ought to use. Pot hunters 
have their peculiar guns and they load them to suit them- 
selves. 

But I have found several very surprising things in my ex- 
periments, ‘‘ things which,” as Lord Dundreary says, 


FOUR QUAIL AT ONE WING-SHOT. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps you may consider these two incidents of a recent 
day’s sport of sufficient merit for publication in your ‘‘ val- 
uable paper.” Tuesday, Dec. 20, was a beautiful day for 
out-door sport, and I took advantage of the opportunity and 
enjoyed a fine day’s shooting. Although late in the season, 
the day was as pleasant as in October, and all that remained 
to make it equal to an October day was the bright-hued 
foliage on rough winds lately cast. 1 had been informed 



















SALT WATER. 





‘*are past a fellow’s finding out.” where I could i Smelt, Osmerus mordaz. White Perch, Morone americana. 
5 * s “ probably start a bevy of quail, and upon reach- 
With 3 drams of powder and 1 oz. of shot I obtained ing the desired locality my setter, Scout, madea fine point in Seipen Bans or Rockfish, Roccus | Pollock, Poliachius carbonarius, 








nearly or quite as good penetration at a target asI did from 
3} drams of powder and 14 oz. shot. But whenI tried the 
same loads on gamethere was no comparison. Can it be 
that the feathers and the wind would make this difference? 
Who will rise to explain? Intheold muzzle-loading days 
a man who would use 4 drams of powder was considered as a 
mere pot hunter, and, indeed, the jar, smoke and general dis- 
c mfort precluded, as a general thing, the useof more than 
2} drams. Now, the modification in bore, the pistol grip, 
which takes more than half the recoil, and a better idea of 
making guns, have improved the modern breech-loader so that 
but little improvement can be asked by the most exacting. 
If sportsmen will try the above named charges, now that 
most good guns are bored alike, I think that they will be 
satisfied that they have obtained the true charge for game 
shooting. St. Crarr. 





a stubble, and then commenced tracking, finding the birds 
in the centre of a low swale adjoining. It wasa large bevy, 
and we raised them twice with good success, they then scat- 
tering in the edge of a wood. My dog worked well, finding 
two or three single birds and then made a staunch point io a 
little opening. I stepped in ahead of him and flushed four 
birds, which flew between bunches of brush. And here 
comes the almost incredible part of my story; but a young 
man that was with me at the time will corroborate the fol- 
lowing: As the four birds gathered in their flight, between 
the brush, I fired, and with the contents of one barrel killed 
every bird. Two birds fell where they were when I shot, 
about three rods distant, and the other two fell further on, 
but perfectly dead. The gun I used is modified choke, and, 
considering the short distance, I think the shooting was re- 
markable. 

The other incident which I mentioned above was not as 
disastrous to quail as the the foregoing one, but was quite 
laughable. My dog made a good point, after the birds were 
well scattered in the edge of the wood. The bird lay close, 
rising almost undef the dog’s nose; it flew right into his 
mouth. Scout held the bird until, in my excitement, I com- 
manded him to ‘‘loose.” He obeyed, and the imprisoned 
quail made good his escape, notwithstanding the volley of 
shot we sent after him. 

I wonder if any of your readers ever did better than to 
raise four birds and kill every one with a single shot, at 
short range? Nimgop. 

Moodus, Conn., Dec. 26, 1881. 


——- > + a 


Kittrse Wounpep Witp Fowir—Deering, Me., Dec. 26. 
—Hditor Forest and Stream: To kill wild fowl that have 
been wounded in the head, I have found the following to 
answer as well, if not better than any other way, and I have 
tried them all. Take a long and rather slim-bladed knife, 
open the birds bill and run the blade up through the roof of 
the mouth into the brain. A little practice will enable you 
to touch the right spot without trouble. Or if ‘‘ Bay Ridge” 
does not wish to practice on a living specimen, let him take 
a dead bird. Split the head open from the top down; then 
open the bill and introduce the knife, and he will see at 
once where to put the steel. I should hardly want to try to 
press the life out of an old drake with my thumb and fore- 
finger as ‘‘ Early Bird” suggests.—Jaox. 
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A PICTURE of the past visiting the present, as time glides on, 
making more perceptible the cruel changes which come to mortal 
strength. How now do his feet touch the heather? Not as of old, 
with a bound, but with slow and unsteady step, supported on the 
one hand by his stick, while the other carries hisrod. The breeze 
gently moves his locks, no longer glittering with the light of life, 
but dimmed by its decay. Yet are his shoulders broad and unbent. 
The lion-like presence is somewhat softened down, but not gone. 
He surely will not venture into the deeps of the water, for only one 
hand is free for a cast, and those large stones, now slippery with 
moss, are dangerous stumbling blocks in the way, Besides, he prom- 
ised his daughters he would not wade, but on the contrary walk 
quietly with them by the river’s, edge, there gliding at its own sweet 
will. Silvery bands of pebbled shore, leading to loamy-colored pools, 
dark as the glow of; a Southern eye, how could he resist the 
temptation of near approach? In he goes, up to the ankles, then to 
the knees, tottering every other step, but never falling. Trout after 
trout he catches, small ones certainly, but plenty of them. Into his 
pocket with them, all this time manceuvering in the most skillful 
manner both stick and rod; until weary he is obliged to rest 
on the bank, sitting with his feet in the water, laughing at his 
daughters’ horror, and obstinately continuing the sport in spite of 
all remonstrance. At last he gives in and retires. Wonderful to 
say, he did not seem to suffer from these imprudent liberties,—7he 
Last Cast of “Christopher North,” in Memoir of John Wilson, 
+@+—______— 


GAME FISHES. 






















Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your last issue (which, by the way, let me say in your 
correspondent’s judgment, is the best number he ever read) 
is an article on ‘‘ Loading.” I was very glad to see it, and 
hope the subject may now be fully discussed as you invite. 
In years gone by I had an associate, with whom I spent many 
days hunting. He used an 8lb. muzzle-loader, 12 or 14- 
gauge. Once I asked him, How do youload? ‘‘I always 
load the same ; I would put in the same charge to shoot a 
robin as I would to shoot a bear,” was hisreply. This friend 
had the most uniform success in killing of any hunter I ever 
knew. He was very careful about his gun, and equally so in 
the selection of his ammunition, and never varied the amount 
of powder nor the quantity of shot, but would use different 
sized shot as othersdo. His theory was, that when the ca- 
pacity of a gun was found as to the quantity of powder it 
would use to best advantage, to never varyfromit. I have 
had the opportunity of late to test a No. 12, 91b. breech-loader 
with different charges, and as I experiment, lean to the be- 
lief that my friend above alluded to wasright. I have fol- 
lowed in many instances suggestions made in your journal— 
to use “‘ plenty of powder”—using from three and one-half 
to four and one-half drams to one ounce and one and one- 
eighth shot. I expected to get greater penetration from four 
and four and one-half drams and one ounce than from 
three and three quarters and one and one-eighth, but as yet I 
have failed to discover it. The recoil coming from the larger 
charges was not at all unpleasant, but somehow both at 
target and at game three and three-quarter and ore and one- 
eighth has done the best work even at sixty yards. Why 
there should not be a decided difference in penetration with 
four and one-half drams and one-ounce, over three and 
three-quarters and one and one-eighth, is something I cannot 
account for. Your valued correspondent speaks of ‘im- 
pact” in his article—that he considers a number of shot 
driven with even less velocity more valuable than two or 
three sert at higher speed. Perhaps he is right, but much of 
our game must be shot for at long-range, and penetration 
seems the great essential. So far as my experience has gone, 
I think guns of the game weight, bore and make, differ very 
much as to the kind of loading each needs to bring out its 
very best qualities. (Why this is so, let the gun-makers 
tell us.) What that load shall be is no easy thing to de- 
termine, both as to how much powder, how much shot, and 
the size, how coarse the powder shall be, how many wads to 
use on the powder, how hard to press them down, etc, etc., 
but I leave this subject to abler hands, and trust to see the 
whole matter thoroughly ventilated. * 

























N our issue of November 24 we noticed the work entitled 
‘‘Game Fishes of the United States,”* basing our re- 

marks mainly upon an inspection of the truthful and elegant 
plates by Mr. Kilbourne. The character and importance of 
this work demand that the text accompanying the plates 
should receive more than a passing notice, for, instead of be- 
ing a mere compilation of what others have written, as is too 
often the case in fishing books, Prof. Goode has given us 
much new material from his studies of fish life and habits. 
The fact that the text was prepared by him is a sufficient 
guarantee that this portion of the work is of a high order. 
The descriptions of the fishes and their habits were originally 
intended to be subordinate to the plates, and, with this in 
view, they are limited to two pages for each fish pictured, 
which Prof. Goode has filled with matter maimly new. 
Wisely omitting discussions of tackle and other questions 
over which anglers dispute, and which can be found in ez- 
tenso in any angling work, he has taken higher ground and 
given an array of facts and observations on the life history 
of the fishes of which he treats that places this book far 
above any popular work on the subjectever published. He 
has kept it as free from technical terms as possible, in order 
to make it truly a work for the people, and yet he has not 
impaired its value for scientific readers. 

in the introduction we are told that a definition of the 
term ‘‘ game fishes” is particularly difficult, and that Izaak 
Walton’s carps and bleaks, upon which he discourses so lov- 
ingly, would offer few enticements to the anglers of our day 
and nation. The meaning of the term varies from year to 
year, and few would be likely to share the enthusiasm of 
Capt. John Smith, perhaps the first patron of this art on this 
side of the Atlantic, who wrote in 1616: ‘‘ And is it not 
pretty sport to pull up two pence, six pence, and twelve 
pence, as fast as you can hale and veare a line?” A study 
of the American authorities shows opinions much at variance 
in their choice of fishes to be considered ‘‘ game,” and after 
formulating their views Prof. Goode proposes this definition : 
‘*Game fishes are those which, by reason of their cunning, 
courage, strength, beauty, and the sapidity of their fiesh, are 
sought for by those who angle for sport with delicate fishing 
tackle.” It was the design in preparing this book that twenty 
species only should be illustrated, and after consultation 
with several prominent anglers the selection was made. The 
fishes chosen belong to both salt and fresh water and to sev- 
eral families. No technical descriptions. are needed with the 
admirable pictures of Mr. Kilbourne, but the habits and geo- 
graphical distributions are the prominent points in the es- 
says. Acknowledgment is made of assistance from Prof. 
Baird, Mr. Charles G. Atkins, Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Mr. 
Eugene G. Blackford, Mr. J. Matthew Jones, Prof. David 
8. Jordan, Mr. Fred. Mather, Mr. James W. Milner and 
Mr. Barnet Phillips. Other acknowledgements appear in the 
body of the work. 


THE EASTERN SALMON AND RED-SPEOKLED TROUT. 


Part I. contains plates of the salmon and brook trout. The 
plates of all the fishes are of uniform size, 22x28 inches, and 
we have before spoken of them as heing the best illustrations 
of fishes yet made. The salmon (S. salar) inhabits the North 
Atlantic and its tributary watersfar beyond the Arctic Circle 
One hundred years ago the salmon fisheries were one of the 
most important resources of Southern New England, but in 
1819 the Rev. David Dudley Field stated that they had 
scarcely been seen in the Connecticut river for fifteen or 
twenty years. In 1878 five hundred large salmon were taken 
in that river, the direct result of the labors of the State Fish 
Commissioners in 1874. A curious fact is noted by Mr. At- 
kins,who calls attention to the absence of/ great runs of 
grilse in the rivers of the United States, which are so frequent 
in the streems of Canada and Europe, our own fish not return- 
ing from the sea until they have become adults ; also that 
with us the male grilse only is sexually mature, while in Eu- 
rope the male parr and female grilse are found in that-condi- 
tion. Mr. Kilbourne’s painting represents a dead fish of 80 
lbs. weight, drawn on a scale of three inches to a foot, lying 
on a bank near a stream; and the artist has perfectly delin- 
eated this noble species. 

The Eastern brook trout,’or, as often called in localities, 
‘*epeckled trout,” ‘* mountain trout,” etc., is now called Sal- 
celinus fontinalis by Gill and Jordan ; the former nomencla- | 


“Game Fishes | of the United States | by | S. A. Kilbourne | Text by 
G. Brown Goode | New York: Je. lished by | Charles Scribner’s 
ns. | 1879. | (Copyright 1878, by Charles Scribner's Sons] 


















Answers to Correspondents, 











R. L.—Rabbit season in New York State will close Feb. 1. 
Rip.—The ’possum story was published in this paper long ago. 


W. N.I., Belaire, Mich.—Wlld rice may be procured of Mr. Chas, 
—, Fort Hope, Ont., or of Mr. Richard Valentine, Janesville, 
Vis. 


W. B., Portage La Prairie, Manitoba.—The gentleman you refer to 
is the regular accredited American agent for the guns, and has a 
wide reputation for square dealing. 


J. B. T., London, Ont.—1. We should infer from the pattern that 
the gun wasachoke-bore. 2. See our game columns of last week and 
to-day for hints on loading for different game. 


G. H. B., Watertown, N. Y.—Where can I purchase cartridges for 
a Snyder sporting rifle of English manufacture? Ans. Made by U. 
M. Cartridge Co., and for sale by New York dealers. 


YounG NATURALIST, Greenville —Manton’s Taxidermy without a 
Teacher will help you to learn to make up ornithological specimens, 
For information as to where to get Dr. Coues’ works s@3 our Natural 
History columns. 


W. A. F., Lennoxville.—See hints on loading in our game columns 
last week and to-day. Buck-shot should be chambered to fit the 
choke of the gun. This may be done by pressing a wad down into 
the choke and laying the shot on to it. 


DENBIGH, Abingdon, Va.—The rifle fell fiat on the market, and the 
company manufacturing it were compelled to close out for what they 
could get. The breech-action is clumsy. Should advise you, if you 
want a rifle, to get one of the approved patterns. The cost is imma- 
terial compared with the superiority. 


SUBSCRIBER.—I have a half-setter half-shepherd puppy, both par- 
ents full blood. Will he ‘make a squirrel dog, bird dog, or can he be 
made to followrabbits? Ans. Your dog may—if property taught— 
make a good squirrel or rabbit dog, although we should greatly pre- 
fer a pure bred animal. He should make an excellent farm dog. 


W., Elmira, N. Y.—In a rifie shoot tie on third prize does it follow 
that in shooting off the winner has third and his competitor fourth? 
Or does the winner of the fourth prize remain undisturbed? This ap- 
ng to match with tour cash prizes. Ans, See answer to “* W. R. 0.” 

n our last Issue. Draw up your conditions before shooting, then there 
can be no dispute, 


E. B. T., Norfolk, Va.—What can I do to make my dog go into brier 
a ? He is a highly bred black pointer and is thoroughly bréken 
n all other respects. But I cannot coax or make him go into the 
briers. Ans. We have ever found—if our dog was possessed of life 
and courage—that he would soon take to the briers if we but set him 
the example and showed him the way, instead of remaining outside 
and trying to send himin. You will probably find this course suc- 
cessful, especially if you take him to birds. 


W. H. H., Wauseon, O.—1. Will it hurt the shooting qualities of B. 
L. shot-gun, 32-in. barrel, to cut off two inches from the muzzle? 
9. What will it cost? 3. Would it be well to choke after cutting 
off? 4. Whatexpense? 5. In choking are the barrels rebored or 
contracted at the muzzle? My gun is muzzle heavy and I want it 
repaired. Ans. 1. No,if it is a cylinder-bore. 2. From $2to$3. 3. 
If you want it to shoot closer, yes. 4. $30r$4. 6. See Game Bag 
and Gun” columns next week. 


F. L. M., Summit Station, O.—1. Do you think a 12-gauge, 28-inch 
barrel, 9- ib. gun, a well-proportioned one? 2, What length chamber 
and shell would you advise forsuch a gun? 8. Willa 28-in. barrel 
shoot as close and hard as a 30 or 32-in. barrel? Ans. 1, Eicht 
pounds wouid be in better proportion to other conditions. 2. The 
length of chamber is usually determined by the maker, and would be 

robably 2% in. If you wish to load with heavier charges it might 
made 2% in. or 8 in. 3. Practically. 4. The English gun men- 
tioned has good reputation. 


G. G. E., Milton, N. C.—1. Out on & turkey hunting expedition 
some days ago I carelessly placed my gun on the ground where it 
was struck by my horse, making a dent midway in the barrel, which 
is very perceptible from the inside and out. I have shot several 
times since and do not think the shooting qualities of the gun in- 
jured, but it is disfiguring. Would I run any risk of injuring the gun 
to have it removed? 2 What kind of powder and what number 
you think best suited for my gun, 12-bore, 30-ineh barrel, choked, 
breech-loader? I have been using Orange Fg. and Dupont’s Fg, and 
am not satisfied with the shooting qualities of either. Ans. 1. Your 
gun can be righted by a competent gunsmith without injuring it in 
the least. 2. Try Orange duc No. 5, or Dupont’'s ducking No, 2. 

























Quinoy, Ky. 





Hiditor Forest and Stream: 

All the varieties of game we have here are geese, ducks, 
grouse, quail, squirrels, and in the spring plenty of snipe and 
afew woodcock. For all but the last two my favorite charge is 
8 drs. Hazard sea-shooting and 10z shot. In my gun, which 
is a modified choke, I have no use for any shot larger than 
No. 6. LIonce, while after geese, loaded some shells with 
44 drs. powder, and 14 oz. No. 1 shot. I found my old8 drs. 
and 1 oz. No. 6 charge much more effective. My gun isa 
Parker, and on the card was this target: ‘‘33 drs. powder, 
14 0z. No. 8, 45 yards, 24in. circle, 140 pellets in circle.” 
I cannot get that pattern, but the gun is entirely satisfactory. 
Now my experience after trial is that the 3 drams and 1 oz. 
is the best charge. With 33 drs. and 1 oz. I do not get as 
much penetration as with 8 drs. In this part of the country 
we can never tell what will be next to shoot at, whether a 
grouse with his rapid whiz, a squirrel with his tough skin, 
or a quail or woodcock, and we have to load to meet the 
wants of them all. Ihave owned and shot No. 10, No. 12 
and No. 14 guns, and in none of them would the big load of 
powder and shot fill my bag as well as the lighter ones. In 
the 10-bore I only used 3 drs. and 1 oz. ; the same in 12 bore, 
and 24 drs. and 3 oz. in the 14-bore. The game is wild and 
much shot at in these parts, and it requires a nice shot to get 
any game. D. 

































MippizTowy, Conn., December 24, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of the 15th inst., you invite the relation of 
experiences of sportsmen in loading for game. 

I hope that some of your correspondents will give their 
ideas as to the proper proportion of powder to different sizes 
of shot. 

I have known the theory advanced and plausibly sup- 
ported, that the charge of powder should be less with large 
shot than with small. This theory is, I think, contrary to 
the generally-received idea, but its supporters urge that the 
greater momentum of large shot will give them sufficient 
penetration, even at long distances with small charges of 
powder, while large charges will scatter the shot too much to 
be effective at long-range, and the argument seems reason- 
able. . 

I find that the best method of keeping a gun clean is to 
use refined benzine, no water and a little oil, such as is sold 
for use on sewing machines—SuBsoRIBER 
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SALT WATER VS. FRESH WATER FISHES. 





HE issue of Forest Anp Stream for Dec. 1 contains as a 
motto for its fishing columns an extract from the writ- 
ings of H. W. Herbert, which affirms that ‘‘ with very few 
exceptions, the game fish are those which do not confine 
themselves either to salt or fresh water, but visit one or the 


other as their habits or taste direct them.” 


This seems to be one of the generalizations of that great 
writer, who, however, was familiar only with the fishes of 


New England and the Middle States, as known in his time. 


Recent investigations show the incorrectness of these state- 


ments. 


Professor Jordan in a Jate work describes of bass, 7 spe- 
cies; perch, 4 species; pike, 2 species. Total, fourteen species 
of game fish found east of the Mississippi and north of North 
Carolina, which inhabit fresh water exclusively. Besides 
these there are several species of Salmonide, which live 
wholly in fresh water; the lake trouts of Northern New 
York and New England, as well as two species in the great 


lakes. 


West of the Mississippi, in the waters of the great plains 
and the Pacific slope, are other game fish which never visit 


the sea. 


Mr. Herbert also affirms ‘‘ that those fishes which never 
visit the salt water at all are unquestionably so much infe- 
rior to others of the same family which run periodically to 
the sea, that they are with difficulty recognized as belonging 
to the same order with their roving brethren; while of those 
none of which are known to leave fresh water, but two or 
three kinds are worth taking at all, and even these are not to 


be compared with the migratory fish.” 


Either Mr. Herbert had never tasted the brook trout of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, the siscorett, the black bass, the 
muscalonge, the great Northern pike, the pike-perch, and 
whitefish of the great lakes, (considered by many to be the 
best of fresh water fishes), none of which visit the sea—or he 


might have brought with him his British prejudices, 


Another of Mr. Herbert’s theories was that there were no 
large trout in America, and that trout in this country were 
confined to small streams, and never occurred in rivers of 
any size. He had never fished the Maine lakes, the Penob- 
scot, or the Magallaway—the Restigouche or the Novelle in 


Canada—or the big rivers of Lake Superior. His experience 


was confined to the trout brooks of New York and New Eng- 
land. As far as that went his writings and descriptions are 


valuable, and as one of the earliest of our sporting writers, 


especially so, but he did not live to know the works of the 


new school of American observers and writers upon natural 
history and field sports. Perhaps they also will appear obso- 
lete in 1920. 8. C. C. 


Seite stake 
SILK WORM GUT. 


HE color and quality of gut is a most important topic 
of consideration to the angler. He may have the best 
of rods and the strongest of lines, but if the gut that com- 
poses his leader, or ‘‘ casting line,” as it is called in England, 
be of poor quality, or contain one poor strand, his whole 
outfit is rendered worthless. In gut the first requisites are 
strength and pliancy, and it is not easy to judge of these. 
The color is important, and there are many receipts for ren- 
dering the gut invisible to the fish, which see it from below 
against a cloud, atree, or aclearsky. Some of the coloring 
rocesses employed render the gut brittle. There have been 
engthened discussions on this subject in the London Field, 
which are still being carried on, and we propose to quote 
from them for our readers, without expressing any opinion 
on them at present. 

Mr. Francis Francis says: ‘‘I quite agree with your corres- 
pondent as to stained gut—viz., that a deep stain makes it 
brittle and more easily to be seen in the water than gut which 
is unstained. If you want to prove this, get some strands of 
gut stained of various shades, take a glass shade such as you 
put over ferns, etc., half fill it with water, Jay the strands on 
the surface of the water, and then look at them from below 
with only the sky for a background, and I doubt if you will 
ever stain gut again. The color which 1s affected by many 
anglers, particularly some of our Winchester friends, is per- 
fectly absurd. I have seen it often almost black; and as 
they use very fine-drawn gut, it is almost impossible to tie it 
in a knot if kept any time, and when on calm water you can 
see it any distance off. If it must be colored at all, the 
palest smoke color is sufficient. If you can only dim the 
exceeding brightness of new gut, it would be far better than 
any stain. I have heard of waxing the gut slightly, but 
though that would dim it and waterproof it slightly, would 
it not materia!ly add to the weight ?” 

Another correspondent, Mr. John L. Moinlaws, of Scot- 
land, writes: ‘‘ Fine fishing, go where you may, is a necessity 
in our day, more especially on open public rivers. I have 
been charged with having underrated the light, delicate 
casting powers of English anglers, but most unjustly so. 
On the contrary, I have had occasion frequently to admire 
and envy the skill and deftness which several of these fisher- 
men exhibited on reaches of water difficult to approach and 
dour to killin. But then I saidto myself, ‘Matters are pretty 
even ; here in Scotland we have little or no private water on 
any river of importance; our best fly reaches are daily waded 
through and fished over by hundreds of anglers. The same 
thing is repeated during the long summer nights; and al- 
though our streams present more rough broken water than 
the English rivers, where the current is more sluggish and 
eanal-like, still we on the Tweedside have to deal with trout 
as — and wide.awake, as well fed and willful, as any down 
south.’ 

‘Such being the case, two questions naturally present them- 
selves: Of what color and quality should my gut consist? 
These two points deal with the whole subject raised by your 
correspondents. A third one might be suggested—the length 
of each casting line. I would briefly refer to the first—viz., 
color. 

‘* This isa much disputed point. For salmon fishing I con- 
sider stained gut quite superfluous, though its use is perfectly 
harmless. What does a salmon in its sober senses take a 
gaudy parson or a glittering Jock Scott for, and why? Let 
this matter be settled before we become over-finical in 
our notions of dyeing. I have seen a Galashiels weaver, 
coming down over asalmon ‘lie’ after it had been carefully 
fished some half-dozen times, hook and kill the capricious 
brute which had obstinately rejected the most tempting 
looking flies noosed on to one of Farlow’s finest stained gut 
lines; that weaver’s tackle was a caution to behold. There 
‘was no disguise about the gut. It was double twisted, old, 
worn, frayed aod unstained. Yet I saw from the high bank, 
With the forenoon sun glaring upon the water, the dainty 





little fish of 111b. swiftly shoot upward from behind the 
stone where she lay, and, regardless of the white, stringy- 
looking gut wabbling over her nose, take down the quiet 
commonplace teal-drake wing. 

‘* Asregards trout fishing, the matter is a much more diffi- 
cult one to settle, if it ever will be settled, which I doubt. 
Mr. Brander prefers opaque gut, while ‘Cornubian’ argues 
in favor of tne unstained material, because it ‘‘is far less 
observable in the water than the stained,” having tested it on 
the Usk; and, in The Field of the 19th, Mr. Francis lends 
the weight of his wide experience in upholding this clear gut 
theory. I cannot, in the limits of a letter, enter fully into 
the discussion here opened up. I trust others will give the 
results of their experience ; allow me to state mine. 

‘* Your correspondents, in their strictures against the use of 
stained gut, fall into the common error of trying to prove 
too much. Granting, fora moment, that unstained gut, as 
a general rule, is superior to the dyed material, I would ask : 
Are there no exceptional cases in which the latter is not only 
preferable but absolutely necessary if you want to kill? I 
And these instances are so numerous and 
critical that 1 am constrained, in the absence of further 
proof, to reduccthem all to one broad, general rule, universal 
in its application and true in all circumstances. 
condition of water, weather and sky, whether clear or dis- 
colored, still or broken; calm, wet or windy; bright or dull, 
This rule, however is constantly 
Some stain their gut over- 


hold there are. 


stained gut is an essential. 
violated by indiscreet anglers. 
strength; others, the great majority, use colors which, when 
the gut is drawn through the water, must convince the astute 
trout that the deception is too ‘thin.’ 
be aimed at is to get a dye which will harmonize with that 
dull grayish-blue light which floats between sky and water 
when seen from the trout’s point of view. Opaque gut can- 
not give you this, still less can clear gut. 
must resort to staining. Logwood, copperas, coffee and tea, 
however skillfully combined, produce too strong a dye. 
After long experience I have come to the cynclusion that, 
to obtain that light gray slate shade, a mixture of walnut and 
ink, well diluted, is about the nearest approach one can make 
in the present state of matters. 
gut, by placing it in a large glass globe filled with water, 
The conditions here are not the same as 
in a river, with its rapid current, its swirls and eddies, its 
combination of shade, sunshine, and shadow which trees 
and hills and passing clouds help to deepen or soften—these 
and many other circumstances of river life render the com- 
parison one-sided and the test fallacious. 

‘* Tn fishing a stretch of not over-deep fly water, you observe 
an exceptionally heavy trout leisurely feeding in mid-channel. 
The sun is not over bright, the current is not too swift, but 
nicely broken; an odd fly is only coming down now and 
again, just serving to whet his appetite and disarm his sus- 
picion ; the cast is not a long one, and you are eager to draw 
blood. The case is now on its trial—stained vs. unstained 
What will the verdict be?” 

We will continue this subject from Zhe Field and other 
papers, and would invite our correspondents to give their 
It will be seen that there are two questions at issue— 
the best color, and the dye which does not impair the strength 


The great thing to 


Accordingly, we 


Mr. Francis’ test of stained 


is not to the point. 





PIKE FISHING THROUGH THE ICE. 





Lewiston, Me., Jan. 1. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 

Among the winter sports of the people of our State there 
is none more vigorous nor exciting than that of taking the 
pike, or pickerel as we call it, through the ice. 
those sports which have an exhilarating cffect upon the hu- 
man system, and instead of fatigue one feels refreshed the 


Pickerel bite well after the ponds have just frozen over, 
and the fishermen like to get on the ice about as soon as it 
Talk with an incorrigible angler for 
half an hour and you will generally find him full of old 
chimney corner superstitions and traditions of the forest and 
stream. One of the current beliefs is that the first time a 
green hand goes out he is bound to have good luck. Another 
tradition is that pickerel sometimes swim or scoot ona down 
grade, and that when they have their noses pointed toward 
the bottom, you can’t catch one, if your pickerel bait were 
peaches and cream. 

The piscatorial belief in the influence of the signs of the 
almanac is profound. And your sly old fisherman generally 
consults his almanac before be catches his bait. 
signs are in the belly they'll bite well every time. 
know what the meaning of it is, but I s’pose they’re hungry,” 
said a veteran whom we consulted on the zodiacal question. 
Fish will not bite well when they are spawning. Theirmany 
traits afford a wide range of study. 
trary critters,” is the way the aforesaid veteran sums up his 


will bear their weight. 


‘¢ Fish are dreadful con- 


When the pickerel fisher finds the signs and the weather 
he takes his dip-net 2nd goes down to the river 
These foolish little fish are at- 
tracted into the fine meshes by meal liberally fed to them. 
The pickerel doesn’t relish dead food, and must be caught 
The fun of pickerel fishing i3 in your ability 
to have sq many strings a-going at once. 
fair number, although two men can fish with 40. 

Cutting the holes through the ice is fun, if you havea 
sharp chisel and the ice isn’t over four inches thick; but 
when you have two feet of solid freeze under you, and an 
old axe with which to penetrate it, it’s more like business. 
Two men generally go together, and one sets the sticks and 
arranges the lines while the other cuts the holes. 
who sets the lines first gets the bottom and adjusts his bait 
about two feet above it—more or less, perhaps, according to 
his own idea of the correct thing. The lines are attached to 
poles set in the ice at an angle of about 45 degrees, over the 
Each line is also looped over a bob screwed loosely 
on the pole, so that when a pickerel bites and darts off, the 
bob is turned and forms across with the longer stick, thus 
signaling to the fisherman. 

One of the ways of the pickerel is to chew his bait a little 
while, and this is in favor of his catcher. 
erel begin to bite before the lines are all set, as they fre- 
quently do, the excitement is at its pitch. 
one!” shouts one man. ‘‘ There's ancther !” shouts his chum, 
dropping his axe and running to pull him up; and when the 
25 or 40 lines are all in and are pulling sharp, who then 
wouldn’t be a pickerel fisher ? 


after live minnows for bait. 


with live bait. 
Twenty-five is a 


When the pick- 


** There goes 








FRANCIS AND LOUTREL, No. 45 Maiden Lane, this city, publish a 
handy “Daily Memorandum Book” for 1882. It is just the kind of 
notebo that almost everybody wants, 
















































Lfishculture. 


MAINE LOBSTER OULTURE. 





RITING to Mr. E. M. Stilwell, one of the Maine Commission- 
ers of Fisheries and Game, Professor Spencer F. Baird says: 
‘‘ There is a very great promise of success in cultivating lobsters 
on a large scale by inclosing them in small salt water bays, where 
there is a free circulation of water, and the egress of the lobsters 
can be prevented by grating or netting. They can be fed, as Iun- 
derstand, very largely upon clams, and will not only grow very 
rapidly under such circumstances, but carry on the propagation 
of the young. The young can either be kept in the inclosure or 
go out to sea and increase the supply in the vicinity. This is, by 
far, the most feasible way of solving the problem in regard to the 
depletion of lobsters a the coast of Maine and the Provinces. 
Is there any provision in the fishery laws of Maine by which an in- 
dividual undertaking this work can prevent unauthorized persons 
from going in and reaping the benefit when the individual culti- 
vator actually owns or leases the adjacent shore? Of course no 
man will be willing to go into the business unless he can be pro- 
tected, and if there is no provision in Maine, as there is in Massa- 
chusetts, by which the Fish Commissioners can lease a pond to 
particular individuals for the purpose of propagating fish and se- 
cure to them thereby exclusive rights in the waters, it would be 
well to have such a provision, with the understanding that it is te 
apply to salt waters as wellas to fresh. If the experiment proves 
as successful as I confidently anticipate and believe it will be, it 
will add enormously to the resources of the State, as there are 
hundreds of localities where such ponds could be established to the 
best advantage. Of course I suggest no interference with high 
seas navigation.” 


—____-+ +#- 
TROUT AND SALMON IN NORTH OAROLINA. 
Raueiau, N. C., Dec. 22, 1881. 








Editor Forest and Stream : 

During last September I captured two specimens of salmonide 
in Mill Greek, McDowell county, differing from the brook trout, 
Salmo fontinalis. I recently forwarded them to Prof. Baird, and 
I have received from him to-day the following letter: ‘‘ Wash- 
ingten, D. C., Dec. 21, 1681. Dear Sir—Dr. Bean reports that of 
the two specimens sent by you on the 24th of November, the 
small one of 7¢ inches is the land-locked salmon, and the one of 
8 inches is the California trout, Salmoiridia. Yours truly, Spen- 
cer F, Baird.” 

The above specimens are of the planting of 1880, and it affords 
me great pleasure to record the fact that they are flourishing in 
North Carolina. Mill Creek contains but few brook trout, but is 
of the same pure character of most of the head streams of West- 
ern Carolina. Over two hundred land-locked salmon were taken 
in John’s River, Burke county, the past spring, but most all were 
returned to the water alive from the traps, and the latter (13 in 
number) torn out and destroyed by influential citizens by authority 
of law. 8. G. Wortu, Sup’t Fisheries. 
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STICLKEBACK BREEDING.—Cincinnati, O.—To articles which 
have been published on the stickleback I am able to add the 
following : A water temperature of 60 to 70 degrees F. seems to be 
the most favorable during breeding time. After the female has 
deposited the eggs and left the nest the male chases her away from 
the nest and enters it himself, remaining in it from two to three 
minutes. After this he closes the hole out of which he and the 
female left the nest and takes his position before the entrance, 
—_o eggs day and night, only leaving them to take a little 
food. He takes the eggs out of the nest from time to time to assort 
them, —. away the bad ones and placing the good ones back 
in the nest. This is done some days four times. The number of 
eggs in one deposit of a female is from 30 to 40, and about five 
such deposits are made into different nests in intervals of about a 
week. Only two-thirds of them, however, become young fish. 
Considering that one male takes the eggs of four to five females in 
one nest, and after these are hatched goes to housekeeping again 
until the hot weather approaches, he can get upa pretty numerous 
family in one season. Sticklebacks are very intelligent fish. The 
first stickleback that engaged in nest bnilding in one of our aqua- 
ria had, having the first pick, used up all the best building material, 
and when he had completed building hardly avy wasleft. A second 
one, which had also commenced building, had no other chance to 
get material than by stealing it from the nest of the other. To 
that effect he made himself appear too busy to notice anything 
else than his own affairs. But as soon as the other stickleback 
left his nest to ‘‘make improvements on it” or to ‘‘ go courting ” 
to the other end of the tank, he sneaked through the cavity of the 
rockery—taking advantage of every stone or plant to hide behind 
and keeping close to the bottom—to the other one’s nest. Here no 
time was lost ; with a good mouthful of building material he re- 
turned just as carefully over the same road to his own nest, which 
was one-third time as far as if he had used the straight road. Once 
he was caught in the act of stealing and a fearful fight followed, 
which lasted about five minutes, and was finally decided by the 
females, who took part for the thief and drove the other back to 
his estate, The twelfth day after the eggs are deposited the young 
fish make their appearance. The old ones should now be taken 
away from them, as they will eat them, and placed in another 
aquarinm, well stocked with plants. About half an hour after in- 
troduction in their new home they commence to build a new nest ; 
but now not so much pains are taken in constructing it. Perhaps 
that in higher temperature the eggs would need less protection. 
In accounts given by other authors we find stated “ that stickle- 
backs always place their nests where the sun can strike them.” 
We have just found the contrary. Our experiments extend over 
three seasons; during that time we have raised hundreds of young 
sticklebaeks, of which some are yet alive, now being one year old. 
—Huveo MuLERT?r. 

——_——— +. @-—~+______. 

AMERICAN CARP IN SCOTLAND.—Douglas Hall, near Dal- 
beattie, Scotland, Dec. 10.—Hditor Forest and Stream: You will 
be pleased to hear that the leather carp which Professor Baird so 
kindly sent tothe care of Mr. E. G. Blackford, New York, for me, 
are safely landed in this country and are now swimming about in a 
large tank inside the hatching-honse of the Solway Fishery, where 
they will have to remain till my brother can have a suitable pond 
made for them outside.. The temperature of the water here 
varies from 38 to 50 deg., at this time of the year, which will be 
too cold for them, I fear. There is no mystery about carrying 
carp, ! only wish soles and turbots would travel like them. The 
s.s. **Scytbia” came right through those fearful gales, Wednes- 


‘day, Nov. 23, the wind blew with hurricane force and we had 


to ‘‘heave-to” for 22 hours; the wheel-house was stove-in, and one 
of the boats carried away across the deck, knocking down the 
chimney-stack of tho donkey-engine; four seamen were disabled, 
one having two ribs broken, another awfully cut about the head, 
and the othertwo lamed. Yet while all this was going on the 
carp behaved extremely well. I gave them some fresh water four 
times during the voyage, and aerated the water twice daily; also 
gave them a little oatmeal and boiled potatoes occasionally. 
A. W. ABMISTEAD. 





‘* Vanity Farr,” the well-known smoking tobacco manu- 
factured by Messrs. Wm. 8. Kimball & Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., maintains its superiority over all other brands. It is of 
uniform excellence, and the smoker can always count on 
finding his ‘‘ Vanity Fair” just right. There are several 
_different brands, giving grades of strength, to suit the vary- 
ing tastes of those who use the weed. The “‘ Vanity Fair” 
has won lots of prizes at expositions, and deserves| many 
more. . | 
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‘in the direction that he is to go. 


January 3, 1882. ] 
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The Genmel, 


FIXTURES. 


1882. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
January 11t019. Terre Haute, Ind., Fifth Annual Bench Show. J. 
B. Harris Secretary. 
January 17 to 20. St. John, N. B. Second Annual Bench Show. H. 
W. Wilson Secretary. 
March7. Pittsburg, Pa. Bench Show. Chas. Lincoln Superinten- 


dent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
September. National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Prairie 
Chickens. Jos. H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn., Secretary. 
December. National ‘American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 


ee 
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BY JEROME BURNETT. 


——_ dogs—you ought to know 
The pointer we call Yankee ; 
He’s smart and sharp and full of ** go,” 
And never dull nor cranky. 


Bring forth the gun, he leaps to life 
In all his proud elation ; 

He’s eager for the joyous strife, ' 
The soul of animailon. 


Say but the word, he’s right with you, 
Whate’er the wind or weather, 
He'll take the field and work it through, 
_ And never miss a feather. 


And when he strikes the subtle trail, 
You’ll watch him every minute, 

His action shows he cannot fail, 
Because his soul is in it, 


Then when the steady point is made, 
The climax he intended, 
No workmen better knows his trade— 
Tis art and nature blended. ‘ 


The rigid form, the foot upraised, 
The breast that’s gently swelling, 

The beaming eye so often praised, 
Of rarest sport are telling. 


A picture tis, here rudely done, 
Of wondrous combination, 

A pose of grace that e’er has won 
Our greatest admiration. 


It tells of one that’s true and tried, 
As friend we have no dearer; 

Whate’er may come, whate’er betide, 
No love can be sincerer. 


He’s taught us much that men receive 
Their doubt with faith to leaven, 
For knowing him we can believe 
That good dogs go to heaven. 
ee 


TRAINING VS. BREAKING. 








IN TEN PARTS—OHAP. VI.—OONTINUED. 





HOULD you desire that your dog become proficient in 

the fancy department of this accomplishment, there is no 
end to the tricks that you may teach him; but until he is 
fairly proficient in bringing his bit of meat and ball, you 
should confine your practice strictly to these; for although 
he may understand you and readily bring anything that you 
may ask hinr to, you will find it the better way to go slow 
and sure, ever bearing in mind that anything that is worth 
your while to teach him, should be taught in a thorough 
manner, that he may vot forget it should it happen that he 
should go a few days without being called upon to perform 
it. 
We like our dog to carry, as well as to fetch, and deliver 
his bird to our companion who has shot it ; and we wish him 
80 well trained that he will carry any article and lay it down 
at the word ‘‘drop” in any place that we may designate. 
This he may be taught to do understandingly if you pursue 
the proper course with him. To teach him this, you will re- 
quire an assistant, who should be one of your own family, or 
some one that the dog is well acquainted with. When you 
give the first lesson, your assistant should be a few feet from 
you. Calling your pupil to you, give him his ball and bid 
him “carry” it, at the same time motioning with your hand 
Your assistant should not 
say a word, but should merely hold out his hand for the ball, 
and when the dog delivers it, re should praise and pet him a 
little, while you should make make much of him, and if he 
has performed the task in a pleasing manner, reward him 
with a bit of meat. After a few lessons of this kind, the dis- 
tance can be gradually increased and he will soon carry as 
far as he can see your assistant. If there is any difficuity in 
getting him started right, let your assistant take the ball and 
send himto you, until he understands what is wanted, which 
he will do after a few lessons. Of course, you have told him 
to ‘‘ drop” every time that he delivers anything to you, and as 
he knows the meaning of the word, it will be an easy task to 
teach him to lay down his ball or bit of meat in any place 
that you really wish him to. In order that he may learn to 
do this in a proper manner and readily drop his burden at 
the word, and instantly leave it without regret and come to 
you, we will commence at the beginning and give him the 
order for the first time when he is close to us, and with our 
hand extended as if to take it. As soon as he opens his 
mouth the hand should be instantly removed and the article 
allowed to drop on the ground. At once praise and pet him 
and give him to understand that this is all right. On no ac- 
count must you pick up the article or he may be led to think 
that he should have delivered it into your hand as usual, nor 
should you allow him to pick it up, but at once call him 
away and interest him with something else. This will be 
enough for the first lesson. This should be repeated until 
he appears to understand what is required, before you at- 
tempt to increase the distance. Your pupil must be made 
to understand that when he hears the order to drop he must 
instantly lose his hold, and leaving the article, at once obey 
whatever signal you may give him. You should so teach 
him that when coming {n with anything that you have or- 
dered him to bring he will at the word drop it and wheel at 
the motion of the hand in any direction that you may indi- 
eaie. You will derive no little benefit from this accom- 
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plishment should you ever get in a “‘ hot corner” on a duck 
pass, and not only save yourself much worry, but also spare 
your dog much labor, by bidding him drop his dead bird and 
first secure the wounded one, which may make good its es- 
cape unless attended to at once. The same thing often oc- 
curs in quail shooting, and many birds are lost that might be 
brought to bag, did your dog but understand this fancy 
training. 

The careful reader will readily understand that our so- 
called ‘‘ fancy training” is in reality not so useless as some 
would-be critics would have us believe; but isa part of our 
system whereby we not only bring out our pupil a “‘ killing” 
dog but we make of him an intelligent companion and elevate 
him to our own sphere, as it were, and by the wonderful de- 
velopment of his reasoning faculties we not only greatly in- 
crease his capacity for intelligently entering into the enjoy- 
ment of the ever changing phases of our woodland sports, but 
we greatly add to our own pleasure in witnessing the mar- 
velous manifestations of reason and intelligence that he will 
display in his encounters with some wary patriarch of tha 
forest, whose tricks and subterfuges will outvie the wily 
strategems of a Tallyrand. 

There are many things that you can readily teach your 
pupil after you once get him fairly started on the road, for 
the more you teach him and the more pains you take with 
him the more readily will he understand what you wish. 
You must use great caution when you begin teaching him to 
bring anything that is new to him; and be very sure that he 
will understand your orders before you issue them. This 
point is worthy,your careful consideration and you should 
strive to make yourself perfectly understood at all times. 
This you can easily do by closely watching his disposition 
and the workings of his mind as he performs his tasks. Some 
dogs are possessed of remarkable reasoning faculties and ap- 
pear intuitively to understand just what you wish, while others 
are slow to learn and require more time to develop their 
latent powers. From personal experience we are well satis- 
fied that the former requires to the full as much painstaking, 
careful handling as the latter in order to perfect his educa- 
tion, and make of him a steady, reliable dog. Therefore, un- 
less you wish to see exemplified the truth of the old saying 
‘* quick learned, quick forgotten,” go slow, and be very sure 
that every step in esch lesson is well learned before yon 
advance any further. You should never ask your dog to 
bring anything that will tax his powers tooseverely, especially 
should this rule be observed until his education is complete. 
Your judgment will tell you better than to bid him bring 
the crossbar or a piece of custard pie; you should likewise 
refrain from asking him to bring you anything that is hard 
or bulky, at least until he has arrived at maturity and is well 
established in all his lessons. Many good retrievers are 
ruined by allowing them to bring articles that they are 
obliged to grasp hard in order to hold on to. For this reason 
we never allow our dog to bring our knife nor anything of the 
kind, for just so sure as this is allowed just so sure will the 
dog acquire the habit of pinching his birds. ‘ 

‘We once owned one of the best retrievers that we ever 
saw. In an evil hour we bade him carry into the house 
the earthen plate from which he had eaten his dinner. 
After this it became the regular thing for him to do at every 
meal, but also that dainty, delicate mouth, which had been 
our prideand boast, was gone forever, and after thisevery bird 
that he brought that was not stone dead, would show the 
marks of his teeth. We are well aware that there is a great 


see one that will bring anything that he can drag along and 
at the same time he will hardly ruffle a feather of a strug- 
gling bird; but for fear that you may not possess such a para- 
gon we advise you to be very careful about trying any ex- 
periments that may ruin your dog, especially when there is 
no practical benefit to be derived that is at all commensurate 
with the risk that yourun. Your hatand gloves and slip- 
pers, you can safely allow him to bring you, and it will take 
but little time to teach him this if you carefully follow the 
instructions that we have given. You can even teach him 
by constant practice to distinguish between them so that 
when you send him for either one he will make no mistake, 
but, understanding your order, bring the article you wish. 
In order to teach him this you should first accustom him to 
bring each article and at the same time to take pains to teach 
himitsname. Take, for instance, your hat, and after plac- 
ing it in his mouth, bid him ‘‘ bring the hat,” and be sure 
to use the same Janguage every time. that you practice him 
at this. ‘The same course should be pursued with the gloves 
or avy other article that you may wish. After he has had 
practice enough to bring readily the article desired you can 
place several articles close together. Put your hat and gloves 
with his ball and other light articles, then order him to bring 
the hat, should he pick it up at the first trial, as he is very 
likely to do, you must praise and pet him, and as you talk 
to him you should speak the word ‘‘hat” in order to im- 
press upon his memory the meaning of the word. This 
should be done in an intelligent manner, perhaps by saying 
he ‘‘is a good dog to bring the hat,” just as you would talk 
toa boy. Should he pick up his ball, or any other article, 
at once tell him to ‘‘drop,” and repeat the order for the hat, 
and do not allow him to bring you anything else. After he 
brings the hat readily every time, you can change to some- 
thing else, your gloves for instance; but until he bas learned 
the meaning of the words and brings the articles readily, do 
not place the hat near them, nor where he can see it, as it 
may confuse him. When he has become accustomed to the 
gloves you can place the hat with them and he will soon un- 
derstand which to bring. This course should be pursued 
with each article, and in a short time he will understand the 
meaning of the words; and when you send him for any ar- 
ticle that you have thus taught him the name of, he will 
seldom make a mistake. While teaching your pupil to re, 
trive, you should never allow yourself to become careless, 
nor let him do this work in a slovenly manner. Always in- 
sist upon a perfect performance of his task, for if he is once 
allowed to depart from the accustomed manner that you have 
taught bim he is sure to get the impres-ion that this is mght 
and pleasing to'you, and you will have a harder task to set 
him right than you would to have kept him straight 
in the first place; and worse than this, he will be 
be very liable to become confused and fail to understand 
just what you want; therefore, firmly insist upon implicit 
obedience to your ordesr, and never allow yourself to deviate 
one iota from the course that you have marked out. 

We have ever found that all intelligent dogs are very prone 
to look to their masters for guidance and instinctively to 
take their cue from them as to their behavior. You should 
take every Sdvantage of this trait, and by cool and collected 
behavior, under all circumstances, strive to impart to your 
pupil a steadiness that will ever be to you a source of pride. 


difference in - in this respect, and that we occasionally | 













































This trait is especially to be cultivated when trying to 
make a careful, tender-mouthed retriever. You should 
always handle with the greatest care any article that you are 
teaching him to bring. There appears to be something in 
the careful manner in which you handle the object that is 
potent to impress upon his mind a corresponding carefulness 
in taking hold of it that is not apparent when the object is 
roughly thrown upon the ground; and we have frequently 
taken psins to go, and with ostentatious care lay the article 
down instead of throwing it, and have in this way succeeded 
in obtaining the best of results, especially when our dog was 
a little inclined to be rough or hard-mouthed. 

There is one rule that we have carefully observed for many 
years, and we can assure you that it is well worthy your con- 
sideration. We never allow a pup to retrieve a bird his first 
season, until we have first handled it, and found that it was 
stone dead. Yeu should’ allow him to point it for a short 
time and then daintily pick it up; and, after smoothing out 
the feathers very carefully, lay it down in front of him, 
taking care that he can see your every motion. Now retreat 
a few steps and very quietly bid him ‘‘bring dead.” By 
pursuing this course you will improve, not only his mouth, 
but his steadiness as well ; and also give him a chance to be- 
come acquainted with the difference in the scent between a 
live and a dead bird; and so render him less liable to make a 
mistake by pouncing upon a close-lying bird that chances to 
be near where he has marked the dead bird down. 

Having intimated in the first chapter that we are in favor 
of using the whip when it is necded, we will brietly explain. 
As we have before stated we never use the whip until our 
pupil’s education is complete, and thereis no occasion to re- 
sort to it even then, unless our orders are willfully disobeyed. 
When we find that our pupil is willful, and deliberately re- 
fuses to perform his task, we seek occasion to give him a 
lesson that he will never forget. We are very careful to 
select an occasion for punishment when the order disobeyed 
isof a passive character, Jike Zo ho or Charge, as better re- 
sults are obtained than when the command is of an active 
nature. Provided with a heavy whip, we take the oppor- 
tunity when our pupil is very much engaged about something 
that will be pretty sure to cause him to disobey, and give 
him the order to Charge. If we are positive that he plainly 
understands and willfully refuses to obey, we instantly take 
him by the collar in such a manner that he cannot bite nor 
break away, and repeating the order, strike him once with 
all our force. Retaining our hold, we calmly wait without 
epeaking, long enough to slowly count ten. We then repeat 
the order and blow simultaneously. This we continue until 
our judgment tells us that he has had enough. You may 
depend upon it that a dozen blows thus administered will! ac- 
complish more in the way of reform than a hundred 
thrashings as generally inflicted, for your pupil not only 
knows wby he is punished but he has plenty of time between 
the strokes to reason it all out, and he will surely come to the 
conclusion that you really want him to charge when you give 
the order; and that the best thing that he can do is to in- 
stantly obey. Unless he is uncommonly stubborn, you will 
find that one or two such whippings will last him his lifetime. 
You must be very careful to issue your commands in your 
ordinary tone of voice; and on no account must you display 
the least sign of anger or impatience ; and as soon as you are 
through with the punishment you must speak a few kindly 
words to him in order to let him understand that you are 
still his loving friend. As soon as he recovers a little, you 
shculd repeat your order, which he will at once obey, when 
you must pet and praise him without stint, thus indellibly 
impressing upon his mind that the way of the canine trans- 
gressor is hard and that obedience will bring a sure reward. 
We very much dislike to punish a dog; but if this has to be 
done, we greatly prefer that the lesson should be given before 
we take him into the field, as the knowledge thus imparted 
may prevent the necessity of resorting to this extreme when 
among the birds. 

S UEEEEEEkene. 


GERMAN HUNTING DOGS. 
New Yor, Dec. 22, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 

I saw\in your paper of the 15th Dec. a short description of the 
German dachshund, the schweisshund, and their use. Thinking 
it of interest to some of your many readers I will give a short 
description of the dogs used in Germany for sporting purposes. 

The English setter and pointer are used as well as in the United 
States, but you will find very few retrievers. There are in Ger- 
many two similar breeds of dogs used for partridge, pheasant, 
snipe, woodcock and other shooting, called kurz haariger deuischer 
jagdhund (smooth-haired) and lang haariger deutscher jagdhund 
(long-haired). The former is very like the English pointer, with 
which he shares the derivation from the old Spanish pointer, but 
much stronger in his whole make up. The English heavy pointers, 
which are much in fashion now, are, however, almost as strong as 
they are, and the well known champion Wagg, winner of many 
— at English and German dog shows, who was considered in 

ngland a typical dog of his race, looked very much like a German 
smooth-haired tagdhund. The color of these smooth-haired dogs 
is liver, white and liver, or white and black. Of the long-haired 
dogs, liver, white and liver, red, cr black and white. They have 
coarser hair than the English setters. Both kinds are used for 
the same purposes. They will, if of a good breed, point as well 
as any English pointer or setter, and range as speedy as they do, 
but are very obedient to their handler. This is of special advan- 
tage when in search of ae or woodcock in a thick cover, 
where, to order, they will only range a short distance from their 
handler. Both kinds are extremely good retrievers. They are 
very hardy, and can do their work in very warm weather, needing 
very little water in comparison to the English setters and pointers. 
The long-haired tadghund will also do the work of the water 
spaniel, for he is veryfond of going into the water, being an ex- 
tremely good swimmer, and cares little for bitter cold weather, or 
even the ice covering the surface, but will go into the water any- 
where you send him to stir up some wild ducks hidden in the 
reeds, or to retrieve a wounded or dead bird. Both kinds will sit 
during @ battue motionless at your feet, without attempting to 
follow the passing game, but when ordered will retrieve anything 
they can carry, or killa wounded fox. I have seen some of the 
smooth-haired kind, which are a little stronger in their loins, re- 
trieve large-old hares, carrying them at full speed for half a mile. 
They will follow you when stalking on deer, going in the most 
cautious manner, avoiding any noise which would frighten away 
the deer, and, if properly broken, will not run after the deer after 
you have shot. I saw some of these dogs long employed in the 
forests —— the work of the schweisshund, following the cold 
blood of adeer. But this quality is found rather seldom, and only 
if the dogs are used for a long time in the forests. They are ex- 
tremely courageous, and will defend their master against any 
assault, be it by men or beasts, wild boars or any other animal. 
Notwithstanding this they are of a very gentle nature, when not 

rovoked, and are good playmates for children. During the last 
fteen years the German breeds have been much mixed with 
English blood, but for the last five years much has been done to 
keep the old German races pure. One club at Hannover, es- 
pecially, called ‘‘ Verein zur Veredlung der Hunderacon in Deuisch- 
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land,” has done a great deal for our dogs, through giving good 
= for dog shows and field trials and by founding a stud- 
Kk. 


The use of the schweisshund is sufficiently described in your 
pore of the 15th Dec. I need only add that they are especially 

red in the ** Deister,” the mountains in the south of the 
ancient Kingdom of Hanover, and in the ‘‘ Harz,” the timber- 
covered mountains in the centre of Germany, where plenty 
of deer are found. The foresters in those two coutries are 
renowned as good trainers of these dogs, which become very wild 
if improperly treated. 

“Lhe dachshund is employed to hunt the fox and the badger. A 
the noble way of hunting the fox with hounds is an impossibility 
in Germany, except in some verysmall sections, the fox is not 
spared for this purpose, but is killed whenever found to preserve 
the ether game, to which cunning Reynard does much damage. 
In spring, when a fox hole is found with a litter of young ones, 
you send the dachshund in at one of the entrances, after closing 
the other ones with stones, earth or nets. If the bitch is in the 
hole the dachshund will attack her and drive her to the central 
chamber of the hole, where she will defend her puppies. The dog 
will either kill her, drag her to daylight and afterward the young 
ones, or he will make such a noise by constantly giving tongue 
that you will be enabled to dig throngh the earth just to the point 
where the fox is lying in order to kill him and take the puppies 
out. If several old foxes are in one hole you will generally need 
several dogs, for a single one becomes too tired. I have seen them 
come tumbling back to daylight, wounded, covered with blood and 
half suffocated, and, after recovering for half a minute, again 
enter the hole, more eager than ever to attack their natural enemy. 
Sometimes the fox retires and tries to go to daylight, where he is 
either shot or caught in the nets. Badgers are hunted in the 
same manner, but you must only use the most courageous dogs 
for this purpose, because the badger is much stronger than the 
fox and would kill the dg .immediately if he is not very skillful 
and bold; and, in the second place, the badger will, if not con- 
stantly occupied by the assaults of the dog, turn round, dig fur- 
ther into the earth and, in a short time, putso much earth between 
him and the dog that the latter, though also digging, cannot follow 
him. In some mountainous parts of Germany the dachshund is 
also used to do the work of the schweisshund, for he is gifted with 
a very keen nose ; in some other parts, also, to drive wild boars 
out of thick covers. The dachshund is a very odd looking fellow 
with his long head, body and tail and his short, crooked forelegs, 

- which enable him to dig so well. On account of their queer looks 
they are much in fashion now in England, but only as toys. They 
are of liver color or black and tan. The breeding of the dachs- 
hund of good qualitiesis much encouraged by a club in Berlin, 
which gives valuable prizes for dachshund trials, 

Greyhounds—the English breed—are much in use in some parts 
of Germany for hunting the hare and the fox. There are only 
very few packs of foxhounds, harriers or beagles to be found. The 
strongest pack is a royal pack of foxhounds kept near Berlin for 
the purpose of hunting wild boars, which very often give a good 
run and a good fight at the kill. Various smaller packs are kept, 
ony by the officers of some cavalry regiments, to follow the 
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Various other kinds of home and foreign bred dogs, as, for ex- 
ample, the French griffon and other French breeds, are used in 
Germany, but they are found very seldom. I may, therefore, 
omit them in this short account of the sporting dogs used in my 
country. H. E. 

+ 
[From a Special Correspondent. ] 


ALEXANDRA PALACE DOG SHOW. 


Lonpon, Eng., Dec. 14, 1881. 
Editor Forest and Stream: : 

The week between Birmingham and the London winter show 
came to all of us as a yery much needed rest for men and dogs 
alike, and in the quiet thus vouchsafed us we were glad to turn 
our attention to less knowing questions ; to get out of the storms 
of sound raised by our canive friends in angry protest against such 
long and undeserved confinement, and also the no less constant 
and energetic disputations and protests loud and deep (what you 
call * solid,” I believe), uttered by exhibitors and forming a surging 
sea of conflicting opinion, some of which ehall overflow in frothy 
argument in the columns of our newspapers. That there always 
will be difference in individual estimates of the actual and relative 
merits of exhibited live stock is a state of things arranged for by 
Providence and for which all those who run dog shows or in any way 
make money or glory out of them ought to be especially thankful ; 
but I must say, the more I see of dog shows, the more convinced I 
am that were a standard of excellence for each breed accepted and 
dogs judged by it on the point system, instead of as now by rule 
of thumbs—every judge having his own standard, and some of 
them as many different standards as the expediency of the occa- 
sion requires—we should find less that is inexplicable in awards of 

rizes and after-discussion of such awards would then rest on an 
intelligible basis, and on that very account such arguments would 
lose much cf the acrimony which too often distinguishes them— 
* @ consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 

As at many of the Kennel Club’s previous shows, the exhibition 
suffered somewhat from very unfavorable weather—rain, fog and 
snow being with us during the entire time. The central hall of 
the Alexandra Palace was used, as you may have judged from my 
last—a much better place in which to hold a dog show than Cur- 
zon Hall, at Birmingham. In fact, nothing much better could be 
desired, for this time of year, than the accommodations fur- 
nished at the Palace. Besides the ‘dogs, an interesting exhibit 
was made of paintings of our canine friends, which formed an 
attractive ornament to the hall. The conveniences for judging 
were very satisfactory, four rigs having been provided (one more 
than formerly) in which all of the classes were judged on Friday, 
the 9th inst., except two—Dandie Dinmonts and collies—which 
went over to Saturday. 

The rings in which Bassets and dachshunds were judged were 
furnished with platforms, designed to enable the judges to prop- 
erly examine the peculiar formation or “‘ crook” of the dogs’ legs 
and feet. Of the twelve hundred or more entries, eleven hun- 
dred and ninety-five put in an appearance, some of these, how- 
ever, being entered in more than one class. The feeding of the 
dogs wasin charge of Messrs. Spratt, who mae the entire 
show with their new patent biscuits, which er from the old 
style in the addition of beetroot, designed to prevent the attacks 
of costiveness, to which dogs in confinement, as at shows, are so 
liable. They seem to have been very successful in accomplishing 
the desired result, as the dogs remained, in almost all cases, in a 
— state of health, in so far as it could be controlled by their 

The management was in charge of Mr. John Douglas, who 
gave thorough satisfaction, in the capacity in which he acted, as 
did also Mr. H. St. James Stephen, as Secretary. 

The judges were: Rev. W. J. Melior for Bloodhounds, Mastiffs, 
St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, Boarhounds, extra classes and Skye 
Terriers; Rey. 8. T. Mosse and Rey. W. J. Mellor for Dandié Din- 
ments; Mr. W. P. Arkwright for Pointers, Clumber Spaniels and 
Sheepdogs; Mr. A. Fitzroy for Fox Terriers (smooth and wire- 
haired) and Bedlingtons; Mr. 8. E. Shirley for Black-and-tan Ter- 
riers, English Setters, Dalmatians, Pomeranians, Poodles, Bull 
Terriers, Smooth-haired Terriers and Hard-haired Scotch Terriers. 
Mr. H. Mapplebeck for Black-and-tan Setters and Yorkshire Ter- 
riers, Pugs, Maltese, Blenheim Spaniels, King Charles Spaniels, 
other Toy Svaniels, Italian Greyhounds and Toy Terriers; Col. 
Cooper for Irith Setters; Rev. W. Sergeantson for Retrievers; Mr. 
A. Byron for Dachshunds; Rev. A. L. Willettand Major Willett for 
Irish Water Spaniels, Sussex Spaniels, black and other field 
Spaniels; Mr. H. C. Musters for Deerhounds and Greyhounds; Mr. 
G. Kreh) for Bassethounds and Irish Terriers; and Mr. W. Oliver 
for Bulldogs. 

Ia the Blood hound champion class, Napier, being the only con- 
testant, received the card. My opinion of this dog I wrote you 
upon the occasion of his recent appearance at Birmingham, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


There is, therefore, no occasion for further comment concerning 
him here. Mr. Mark Beaufoy’s Nestor, who was awarded merely 
v.h.o. at Birmingham, was well placed here, receiving first prize 
in open dog class. He has good head and body, with excellent 
legs and feet, and bids fair to win many prizes at future exhibi- 
tions. Mr. E. Nichols’ Vampyre, winner of second, is a litter 
brother to Nestor, by Rollo ex Diana, and shares many of his 
good points. Inthe bitch class, Mr. L. G. Morrell’s Belladonna 
and Malvina were well placed first and second. Brevity, winner 
of first card, last June, being given an extra third. Norna 
and Regency were the remaining exhibits, of an excellent class, 
and were very deserving of the h.c. which they received. Pup- 
pies were a very ordinary lot, not deserving of any individual 
criticism. ‘ 

In champion Mastiffs, the prize went to Dr. L. 8. F. Winslow’s 
Crown Prince, a famous winner for his age—two years—he hay- 
ing already carried off eight first prizes and six silver cups. In 
the open class for brindle dogs (a color I think, almost unknown 
in Mastiffs, on your side of the Atlantic,) the aged Vulcan was an 
easy first, his only opponent, Banquo, on the contrary, wanting 
age and development. 

The class for brindle bitches, embracing six, was a remarkably’ 
even lot, in size, color and conformation, and the awards were 
rightly placed, throughout, the exhibit being a fine one. In the 
open dog class, (other than brindle) Pontiff was correctly placed 
first ; for although he is rather small, he is well built, and has an 
excellent head, and muzzle of the proper type. The award of 
second to Nero was very generally and justly disapproved of, as, 
with the exception of a broad skull, he is good in neither head, 
body nor legs. Cedric the Saxon should have been placed second, 
with Chief Justice third. Othello, Lord Darnley, and Bosco II., 
merited their v.h.c. In bitches, other than brindle, another very 
even and admirable lot was shown, most of the exhibits being full 
of ‘‘ quality.” Ilford Baroness gained first Honors, correctly, on 
the whole, although it may be considered that her body, legs, and 
feet are much superior to her head, which, although furnished 
with a good, broad skull, and the proper sort of ears, (small and 
laying well,) is coupled with a face somewhat dished and a very 
much undershot jaw. Duchess of Connaught was in her proper 
position, as second. Hecla, winner of third, I did not like, as she 
added want of size to many faults in head. I should have pre- 
ferred either Lena, The Lady Rowena, or Sybil, for the last men- 
tioned honor. The two puppy classes were good, the first prize 
winners in both, a son and daughter of champion Crown Prince, 
deserving their places. 

St. Bernards showed the winner in the champion dog class to be 
Mr. H. O. Joplin’s Cadwallader, whorightly won, although we have 
seen him in better coat than on this occasion. Oyrus, a smooth- 
coated dog, is also a grand animal. In champion bitches, Mr. J. 
Valentine’s Ida was properly given the card. The open class for 
rough-coated dogs was really splendid, evident superiority being 
visible in nearly all the animals shown. Trojan, the winner, is 
better in head than The Duke, (second prize) but the latter is 
superior in body qualities and bone. Save received third prize, 
for which he was hard pressed by two or three of the v.h.c. dogs, 
of which there were twenty-one out of the entire class of twenty- 
six ; and this is but one instance, among many, in which these 
honors were distributed so freely that they in a measure lost their 
value. Messrs. Towsley and Carr’s Bellinzona brought them first 
prize in the rough-coated bitch class. She is a grand bitch, but 
might be a trifle better incoat. Second and third well given, the 
latter going to a bitch almost white in color. In smooth-coated 
dogs, Dunstan deserved the first prize which he received, although 
he has no dew claws, and second was correctly awarded to Bruce. 

Smooth-coated bitches were headed by Silber, a very good one, 
but a trifle light in jaw, with Irene a good second. The class, asa 
whole, was very good. In the puppy classes, the awards were 
well placed, the dogs being a very promising lot, of great quality, 
and the bitches very fair. 

Of Deerhounds a small lot was shown, of no great merit. Mr. 
Stephens’ Bevis I, being the only entry in the champion class, was 
awarded the prize. The judging in the open classes was satis- 
factory. 

In Champion Pointer Dogs Mr. R. G. Lloyd Price carried off the 
prize with his grand old dog Wagg, who is well advanced in years, 
and, a8 many think, should have given place to Bang II, the 
Birmingham winner. ’ 

In Champion Bitehes Mr. G. Pilkington won with Lilac, who 
was v.b.c. at Birmingham in the champion class, for bitches 
under fifty pounds, but on this later occasion beat Maggie, winner 
at Birmingham of the champion prize for bitches over fifty 
pounds, which is accounted for by the fact that Maggie is begin- 
ning to show her age. The open classes here were divided by 
color instead of by weight, being ‘‘liver and white” and “ other 
than liver and white,” the former making a fine showing. For 
some unaccountable reuson Don of Devon, winner in the liver and 
white at Birmingham in the large dog class, was given merely 
h.b, here, a wonderful decision regarding a dog so good in nearly 
all points. He was the best in the class, and so should have been 
first, with Lerd Rockingham, the winner, second, and Don I iL, 
who was given second, not sharing the money prizes at all. In 
the liver and white bitches, the winner fairly earned her place ; 
second should have gone to Daphne, who was given v.h.c, but 
was good enough to win a first prize at Birmingham. Duchess 
Bona, v.h.¢., 18 a good looking bitch. This was a very good 
class. Only one dog other than liver and white was entered, and 
the prize was withheld for want of merit. In bitches the mag- 
nificent Beryl won, with ease. She also took the breeders’ prize. 
Puppies (any color) showed a good class, of excellent. quality, 
whee | were sigatly oat the winner, Lass of Devon giving indica- 
on that she will probably develop into a remarkably fine show 

itch. 

In the champion English Setter Dog class, Mr. Llewellin had a 
walk-over with Count Wind ‘em, in the absence of the only other 
entry, Royal Jock; and, in the champion bitch class, the same 
gentleman won easily with Puzzle, who has an excellent head and 
coat. Inthe open dog class, another win for the same kennel, 
with Prince Royal, who deserved the honor. Second and third 
were correctly given, both Sir Allister and Count Paragon being 
very well-formed and excellent dogs. Royal Rock, the Birming- 
ham winner, got v.h.c., which he well deserved. Cleve, h.c., is a 
very attractive young dog, but was shown in poor coat. Mr. 
Llewellin again won in the open bitch class, with the field trial 
winner, Novel, who has a rather plain head, but cannot be found 
fault with in any other points. She was fully entitled to her 
place as was the second prize winner to hers. Countess Rose was 
worthy of her v.h.c. In English Setier -Puppies, the winner, 
Eryx, is a very past dog, with perfect head, good legs and feet, 
and wonderful bone—his apparent faults being, perhaps, a slight 
slackness of loin and want of sping in his ribs. A brace from 
Mr. Llewellin’s kennel, Pet Bondhu and Pearl Bondhu, second 
out v.h.c., were very beautiful animals, and well deserved their 

onors. 

In Laverack Setters, first prize went to Mr. T. B. Bowers’ 
Comet, a judgwent I cannot coincide in, as besides suffering from 
chorea in the head, he has a slack loin, also bad hindquarters and 
hocks. Meg Merrilies, who was placed second at Birmingham and 
the same here, should have been given first here. Telamon, third 
prize winner, is too heavy in the head. The class was not by any 
means a great one. 

Black and Tan Setters, Inthe dog class, Mr. Jacobs’ Marquis 
scored his sixth Palace victory. He is a fine, racing looking dog, 
perhaps somewhat badly colored. Second given to Grouse, coarse 
in head, of the heavy type, and poor in coat. The third prize 
winner, Ranger I., much the same as the second, and badly 
tanned on the hindquarters, besides. Young Jock, v.h.c., might 
have been given one of the money prizes, without the commis- 
sion of any grave error; second would not have been too much, 
ashe has both size and quality. Mr. Jacobs won again, in the 
bitch class, with Kate, a daughter of Champion Duke, and winner 
at the last Alexandra Palace show: Sheis a little lightin tan, the 
second prize winners having faulty color also, Bu+y should have 
been placed second. Belle, third prize winner, is bad in ears, they 
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being too high up on her head, and, having a white chest, she 
should have been in the black, tan and white class, as should also 
Jewess, v.b.c. In the puppies, a very poor lot, the only fair 
specimen won. 

In the Black, tan and white class, Marquis II. won, although 
curly in coat and having too much length of tail. Gypsy Girl, a 
pretty bitch, should have had first place. Rupert, second prize, is 
too heavy and coarse. 

Irish Setters.—In the champion ~~ or bitch class, {three en- 
tries,) the awards were satisfactory, but as the class was a very 
even one, some persons would have prefetred to see Count in first 
place. In the open dog class, the awards were not good. Sir 
Shot, who should have been merely mentioned, being bad in 
color, was given first prize. First and second should have gone, in 
the order named, to Ganymede avd Young Palmerston, both 
y.h.c, Ennis was correctly placed third, but Bogardus, second 
prize, might well-have been left out of the money, as he is curly 
in coat, not good enough in color, and his ears are set on high, 
Viscount Palmerston, an unnoticed one, is a dog of excellent qual- 
ity. In the bitch class, Polly, the winner, has good, color and 
shape, but was hard pressed for her place by Sheelah, the second 

rize winner, and Hebe, third prize, the contest being very even. 
n the puppy class, Handy Andy, first prize, and Ennis, who took 
third prize in the open dog class and second in this, were very 
oe matched, next best being Derry, h.c., from the same 
kennel. 

In the champion class for black Spaniels, the beautiful bitch 
Squaw, shown by Mr. T. Jacobs, gained the prize, also the extra 
prize of £5, for the best field Spaniel, in any class, exhibited by 
the breeder. She is considered the best black Spaniel ever shown, 
and is but one of Mr. Jacobs’ very fine lot, ashe also bred Zulu, 
winner in the open large dog class, and owned the sire of Solus, 
second prize winner. Beverley Bob, v.h.c., is poorly feathered, 
has white on his chest, and is somewhat short in body and high on 
his legs. In the open bitch class, first went to Beverley Bee, un- 
doubtedly the best, although furnished with a topknot, which is 
quite against her. Leah, second prize, was poor in head. She 
was heavy in whelp, and I am sorry to hear that she died, at the 
show, on Tuesday morning. Sukey, v.h.c., I preferred to Leah, 
for second place, as she is a good one, with the exception of a 
slight curl in her coat. Sally, a good little black, won in the class 
for Spaniels cf any color, under twenty pounds. 

In the Fox-terrier classes, some fault was found with the deci- 
sions of Mr. A. Fitzroy, but considering the extreme difficulty of 
his task, and the fact that infallibility cannot be expected, at a 
bench show, I think that his judgment may be regarded with due 
coufidence. He certainly spared no pains in the performance of 
the ta&k allotted to him. 

The special cups offered by the Fox-terrier Club were awarded as 
follows: Grand Challenge Cup (Smooth): Brokenhurst Rally. 
Wire-haired Chalienge Cup: Terror. The medal, for the best of 
the winners of the two challenge cups, was also won by this dog. 

Challenge Cup for best Puppy owned by a member of the Fox- 
terrier Club: Coercion Bill. Cup for best Dog owned by a mem- 
ber of the Fox-terrier Club: Raliy. Cup for best Bitch owned bya 
member of the Fox-terrier Club: Diamond Dust. 

The Third Open Produce Stakes: Firet, £18; second, £15; third, 
£10 10s; and fourth, £710s. There was a class for each sex. 
Same p1izes in each class. 

In the Dog class, Twitcher won; Coercion Bill, second; Diamond 
Jack, third, and Rutland, fourth. 

In the Bitch class, Render won first ; Olivette, second; Hatch- 
ment, third; and Onus, fourth. 

Dandie Dinmont Terriers numbered fifty-nine, one of the largest 
and best exhibits ever made in London. This breed has been 
given achampion class now. The judging of Messrs. Mosse and 
Mellor was generally liked throughout. 

Below is the prize list: 

PRIZE LIST. 

Bloodhounds--Champion—1, E Brough’s Napier. Open—Dcgs: 1, 
M Beaufoy’s Nestor; 2, E Nichols’ Vampyre; 3, E Brough’s Bravo; v 
hc, LG Morrels’ Maltravers, E R Ray’s Nobleman, L Smith’s Law- 
yer, Captain J W Clayton’s Luth XI, Dr @ H Parry’s Oscar II; he 
and c, K R Ray’s Victorious and iutland. Bitches: 1, L G Morrell’s 
Belladonna; 2,L G Morrell’s Malvina; extra 3, E Brough’s Brevity 
(Late Ate); h c, C B Swann’s Regency, L G Morrell’s Morna. Puppies: 
1, L G Morreil’s Mario; h c, I Everett’s Victor. 

Mastiffs—Champion—1, Dr L 8 F Winslow's Crown Prince. Brindle 
—Open—Dogs: 1, H C Joplin’s Vulcan; hc, W F Crawley’s Banquo. 
Bitches: 1,W K Taunton’s Nell III (also shown as Nell V); 2,E Hanbury’s 
Princess; extra 3, W K Taunton’s Cleopatra; hc, Mrs O Bradford’s 
Phillis 11, Captain J D Piddocke’s Stellajll; ¢,M B Wynn’s Druidess 
Il, Other than brindle—Dogs: 1, E Hanbury’s Pontiff; 2, Miss Hes- 
keth’s Nero; equal 3, WK Tunton’s, Chief Justice, Dr J S Turner’s 
Cedric the Saxon; v hc, i Cook’s Othelic, H C Joplin’s Lord Darn- 
ley, Mrs C Lee’s Bosco II. J. Hutching’s Sir Anthony; hc, W P Al- 
leyne’s Hildersley, A Hancock’s Duke, G $8 Purssey’s General; c, Capt 
J L Piddocke’s Ajax. Bitches: 1, Mrs F L Carslake’s Ilford Baroness; 
2,  Alston’s Duchess of Connaught; 3, Dr LS F Winslow’s Hecla; v 
hc, E Hanbury’s Ranee III, E Nichols’ Boadicea and Sibyl, DrJS 
Turner’s The Lady Rowena, J Evans’ Her Ledy-hip, J Hutch- 
ings’ Bernice, J Banks’ Jenny; hc, Captain J LPiadock’’s Lena, J. 
Hutchings’ Nydla. Sh at 1, Dr L 8 _F Winslow’s Prince 
Waldemar; %, Miss Hesketh’s Rkoyal; v he, R Winslow’s Crown 
Princess;2,E Hanbury’s Goetha;extra 3, A C Joplin’s Snowball; v h c, 
Miss Hesketh’s Dinah II, R Cook’s Iiford Countess, G Foster’s Fairy; 
hc, Miss Hesketh’s Hilda V and Regina, Captain J L Fiddocke’s Beza 
and Beda; c, C D Stevenson’s Brenda Secundus. 

st Bernards—Champion—Dogs: H C Jopiin’s Cadwallader. Bitches: 
J Valentine’s Ida. Rotigh-coated—Open— Dogs: 1, Towsley and Carr’s 
Trojan; 2, S W Smith’s The Duke; 3,J F Smith’s Save; vhe,@F 
Lee's Chieftain, G Keen’s Hector IV, I' W N Oliver’s Monarch ill, Jd 
F Smith’s Faust, W Hicklin’s Odin, G Etherlage’s Cerdic and Oscar 
ll, H GSweet’s Turk, H J Hunter’s Monarch IV,S W Smith’s The 
Splogan, J S Raybouid’s british Lion, Mrs Wilkinson’s Youog Barry, 
Mrs E Clarke’s Thorwald, J Gould's Rector, R Thornton’s Egbert, 
Gresham, Leonard and Oswald, 0 P Luncashire’s Leigh Kector, A 
Barnes’ baby; G and W Porter’s Zu; b. c, Walls’ Alp II. Bitches: 
1, Towsley and Carr’s Bellinzona; 2, H G Sweet’s Gretchen; 3, Rev G 
A Sneyd’s Hope; v hc, R Thornton’s Norma, J F Smith’s Norma II; 
he, G F Lee’s May Queen B,J Hoadley’s Zingari. Smooth-coated— 
Dogs: 1, k Thornton’s Dunstan; 2, A T Franklin’s Bruce; v hc, M del 
Riego’s Hector b C, E W Parkes’ Briton, L C C R Norris’ Royalist; h 
c, H G Sweet’s Hassan; c, H M Cohn’s Bayard II. Bitches: 1,L CC 
K Norris’ Silber; 2, '’ Goodwin's Irene; v h c, W H Balley’s Nun, R 
Thornton’s Nelle, J H Murchison’s Christine, H J Sweet’s Hilda; h c, 
8 Smith’s Hera, J Valentine’s Ida II. Puppies—Dogs: 1,8 W smith’s 
Tne Duke; 2, 8S Cuming’s Swerro; v hc, Mrs S E Frankiln’s Monk II 
Duchess of Hamilton’s Barry VI, C Charpensiers’ Hector XII, 8 Cum: 
ing’s Eric, Towsley and Carr's Dreadnought, R $ Moseler’s Alpha: h 
c, J C Davies’ Vigo, C and W Porter’s Nobie Il, H W Field’s Sailor, R 
$ Moseler’s Bardolf, W C Perry’s Charlie, H B McPherson’s Brora; c, 
H W Carter’s Sir Bevis, H Ford’s Young Rufus, T J W Bennett’s St 
Gothard, ‘t' P Clark’s Leo. Bitches: 1, R Barrett’s Muriel IT; 2, Tows- 
ley and Varr’s Bernina; v h c, Revd T Berwick’s Alpenrose, Rev A 
Carter’s Diane, G W Webster’s Dido; h c, J J Raybould’s Silver, S F 
Keller’s Lola, Towsley aad Varr’s Betsy. 

Newfoundland—Champion—E Nichols’ NelsonI. Black—Dogs: 1, 
2and3,H RK Farquharson’s Joe Sadler, Gunville and Capt Murphy; 


‘v he, R P Bayliss’ The Beast, W F Bagoali’s Don Pedro II, P W Moll’s 


Leo V, R Lord's High Sheriff, Miss Agues Bryani’s King Sambo; h c, 
T G Pearson’s Brutus. Bitches: 1, R W Moll’s Zol; h c, R Morley’s 
Empress of India; c, WE Alcock’s Ouida. Other than black—Dogs 
and Bitches: 1 and 2, H R Farqunarson’s Trafalgar and Nelson; v h c, 
W F Bagnall’s Prince Charlie, W H Bruce’s Nero I1I; hc, E Crisp’s 
Duke II, R Evans’ Poor Jo. 

Boarhounds, or Great Jdanes—Dogs: 1, F Adcock’s Styx; 2, C Pe- 
trzywalski’s Sultan II; vhc, The Duke of. Madrid’s Lobo I, Wolff- 
ram’s Soultain; hc, Mrs J M Drew’s Faust. Bitches: 1, C Petrzywal- 
ski's Minka; 2, W W ‘ihomson’s Juno; vhe, R Groom’s Jezebel, B 
Adcock’s Proserpina. $ 

Dee: wot age ag H St: James —— BevisI, Open: T 
N_ Wilson’s @scar III. Bitches: 1,WMChinnery’s Braie II; 2, Rk H 
= Shella; h c, W W Thomson’s Minna, H St J Stephen’s 

udrey. 

Greyhounds—1, R Alston’s Doctor; 2, H Hodgkinson’s Honest Dame 
(late Juno); 3, H J Danitel’s Reflection; h c, T F Evans’ President. 

Pointers. -Champivun—Dogs: R J L Price’s Wa Bitches: G Pil- 
kington’s Lilac. Liver and white— : 1,J E Mason’s Lord Rock- 
ingham; 2, Count de Beauffort’s Dan II; v hc, J E L Lloyd’s Ziar; bh ¢, | 
wajor V H V Lee’s Mango, R J Stranger’s Don of Devon; c, RJ L 
Price’s Little Ben. Pitches: 1, E C Norrish’s Revel; 2, H P Charies’ 
Cora; v hc, J EL Lioyd-Lloyd’s Daphne, F Nicklin’s Duchess Bona; 
he, kd L Price’s Merry Bells; c, Lieut-Colonel H C Legh’s Meg ii 
and Bess V, Major V H V Lee’s May, Colonel Le G N Starkie’s B 
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R= is a pure-bred Scotch collie dog, the property of Mr. J. 
Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J. He is of excellent strain, being 
by Champion Carlyle (E. K. C. 8. B., 8505); by Perthshire Bob— 


of Huntroyée. Other than liver and white—Bitches: 1 and Breeder's 
rize, E C Norrish’s Beryl]; hc, E Bulled’s Sappho; c, Count de 
eauffort’s Pearl II. Puppies: 1, E Bulled’s Lassof Devon; 2, Lieut- 
Colonel H C Legh’s Lancet; v h c, E Bulled’s Belle of Devon, J E 
Lloyd-Lioyd’s Zag; h c, C Fruen’s Rose II, T S Kidson’s Julius, c, E 8 
Fursdon’s Panza. 

Setters—English, except black and tan—Champlons—Dogs: RL P 
Llewellin’s, M A, Count Wind ’em. Bitches: R L P Liewellin’s, M A, 
Puzzle. Dogs: 1, R L P Liewellin’s, M A, Prince Royal; 2, T Cunning- 
ton’s Sir Allister; 3, R L P Llewellin’s M A, Count Paragon (late Para- 
gon); vhe, RL P Lilewellin’s, MA, Dashing Pacer, T Statter’s Fac- 
tor, W D Dunzan’s Justice; v hc andr, G Cartmel’s Royal Rock; h c, 
C T Fauntleroy’s Cleve, J Shorthose’s Royalty and Hartford Rock, T 
Webber’s Dashing Webb, T' Baring’s Bandit Leone; c, T Statter’s Gal- 
lopin. Bitches: 1, R L P Llewellin’s Novel; 2, F Adcock’s Gynie; 3, T B 
Bowers’ Bessie IV; v hc, T Cunnington’s Fashionable Lady, RL P 
Llewellin’s Countess Rose; hc, J Shorthose’s Novelty, R_L P Llewel- 
lin’s Dashing Beauty; c, J A Doyle’s Countess Kate. Pup, les: 1, T 
Statter’s Eryx; 2, R L P Llewellin’s Pet Bondhu; vhe, R Llewel- 
lin’s Pearl Bondhu, T Webber’s Rocket W and Royal W, W_D Dun- 
can’s Telamon; hc, E Bulled’s Empress Eugenie, T Webber’s =. Ww, 
C T Fauntleroy’s Pomona and Pop, J Shorthose’s Royalty and Nov- 
elty, T Statter’s Eve II, H P Powel’s Peter the Great, H Platt’s Dis- 
cord. Laverack pedigree; 1, T B Bowers’ Comet; 2, H F Grant’s Meg 
Merrilies; 3, W D Duncan’s Telamon; c, H F Grant’s Dirk Hat‘eraick, 
J R Rvbinson’s Lucid; D Hollins’ Tory Il. Black and tan—Dogs: 1, 
T Jacobs’ Champion Marquis; 2, J Shorthose’s Grouse; 3, Captain P 
Priestley’s Ranger I; vhc,M Macdonald’s Zulu and Young Jock; h 
c, D’A Wentworth’s Lorne V, M Macdonald’s Dash IIT; c, E Parsons 
and Son’s Bishop, W M Egilnton’s Bruce V. Bitches: 1, ‘ Jacobs’ 
Kate; 2, Colonel Le G Starkie’s Rose of Huntroyde; 3, M Macdonald’s 
Belle; v hc, E L Parson’s Busy, KR T Tatham’s Jewess. Puppies: 1, 
KT Tathams, Bruce LV; 2, v hc and hc, A Phillips’ Bellona, Sibyl] II, 
Max II and Shot V. Black, tan and white: 1, Captain R England’s 
Marquis II; 2, Sir C Mordaunt, Bart.’s Rupert; v h c, D Hollins’ Gipsy 
Girl. Irish—Uhamrion—1, L F Perrin’s Champion Kate; vhe,JJ 
Giltrap’s Garryowen, T M Hilliard’s Count. Dogs: 1, H LJephson’s 
Sir Shot; 2,G R Ramsay’s Bogardus; 3, Weyman and Buchanan’s 
Ennis; vhe,JJ Giltrap’s Young Palmerston, Rev R O’Callaghan’s 
Ganymede; c,S E Cannon’s Rob Koy. Bitches: 1, C and J G Gamon’s 
Polly; 2, Weyman and Buchanan’s Sheelah; 3, Rev R O’Callaghan’s 
Hebe; v h c, J J Giltrap’s Lady Palmerston II; T M Hiillard’s Ulster 
Queen; c, A Gibb’s Milly. Puppies: 1, A Taylor's Handy Andy; 2 
and a Weyman and Buchanan’s Ennis and Derry; c, J E Johnson’s 
Flirt IL 

Retrievers—Black, curly-coated—Champion—T B Swinburne’s 
Chicory. Smooth or wavy-coated—Dogs: 1, E G Farquharson’s Zel- 
stone; 2,FG Phillips’ Voltaire; 3, L Fuidge’s Toil. Bitches: 1, H. 
Platt’s Twilight; 2, G T Teasdale Buckell’s May; 3, Mrs. Price’s Floss. 
Puppies: 1, E G Farquharson’s Friday; 2, E Bishop’s Bend Or. Black, 
curly-coated—Dogs: 1, His Grace the Duke ot Hamilton’s Baron; 2 
and 3, H Skipworth’s Young King Koffee and Prince. Bitches: 1, G 
H Granviile’s Black Pearl; 2, M Macdonald's Zulu Il; 3, S Darbey’s 
Queen Koffee. Puppies: 1,S Darbey’s Wonder and Queen Koffee. 
Other than black: 1, C and J G Gamon’s Niko, 

Water Spaniels—Irish—Dogs: J S Skidmore’s Mickey Free; vhc, 
J S Skidmore’s Young Patsy. 

Spanieis—Clumber—Champion—C Fruen’s Psycho. Open—Dogs: 
1, H H Holmes’ John O’Gaunt; 2, H Moser’s Bachelor. Bitches: 1 
and c, H Moser’s Lance and Loll. Sussex—Dogs: 1, A E and H Park- 
inson’s Champion Rover III; 2 and .v h c,C and J G Gamon’s Max 
and Guy. sitches: 1,C and J @ Gamon’s Maude; 2,J Partridge’s 
Brida II; hc andc, CandJ G@ Gamon’s Meg and Puzzle. black— 
Champion—T Jacobs’ Squaw; v h c and extra, J Farrow’s Obo. 
Black, over 20 los—Dogs; 1, J Royle’s Zulu; 2, F E Scholefield’s Solus; 
vhe, C and J G Gamon’s Don Fulano, A H Easten’s Beverly Bob and 
Baronet; hc and c, H B Spurgin’s Bosco and France. Bitches: 1, A 
H Easten’s Beverly Bee; 2, C aud J G Gamon’s Leah; vhc, A H Eas- 
ten’s Beverly Bess,J R Whittle’s Sukey and Sylph, G W Carter’s 
Blanche II; he, A G Barker’s Smutty. Any color, not exceedin: 
20 lb—J Fdrrow’s Saily; v h c, H B Spurgin’s Beg; c, A Eand 
Parkinson'sFioIV. Exceeding 20lb—1, H BSpurgins Alonzo; 2, C 
and JG Gamon’s Counselior; vhc,C and J G Gamon’s Foll, ‘f Ja- 
cobs’ Ladybird; h c, H B Spurgin’s Leda; c, S Nott’s Dash IV. 

Fox ferriers—Champion—Dogs: Cupsand 1, A H Clarke’s Broken- 
hurst Rally. Bitches: Cup and 1, F Redirond’s Diamond Dust. 
Smooth—Open, 18 lbs or under—Dogs: 1 and 2, Baguley’s Rusty and 
Ready; 3, & Burbidge’s Deacon Pincher; 4, J H Murchison’s Neddy; 
vhe,J A Doyle’s Buckthorn, J H Murchison’s Twitcher, F L Evelyn’s 
Richmond Jack; h c, W H Wright’s Hunton Dick, T Hopkinson’s J. 
P’s, Type, A H Clarke’s Koysterer. Over 18 lbs—Dogs; 1, F Redmond’s 
Deserter; 2,C H Lane’s Leech; equal 3, W Hurst- Wright's Bagman 
aod J Doyle’s Benedict; v h c, Captain F' Arkwright’s Oakley Jingle, 
R E Horsfail’s Brokenhurst Blister, J R Whittle, V. S.’3 Brookhouse 
Nick, C Burgess’ Perpiexer; h c, F Redmond’s Diamond Jack, R 
Cook’s Ilford Foiler, W Jordison’s Akeley Joe. 17 ibs or under— 
Bitches: 1, H Champion's Satire; 2, J A Doyle’s ae 3, JH 
Murchison’s Laurel; 4, Rev C T Fisher’s Daisy; v h c, W Hurst- 
Wright’s Badinage, F L Evelyn’s Sagacity; h c, C Burgess’ Partney 
Cosey. Over 17 lbs—Bitches: 1,J J Pim’s Pattern; 2, J A Doyle’s 
Jessica; equal 3, H de H Whatton’s Walnut and Kev C T Fisher’s Dili- 

nt; hc, H de H Whatton’s Bayswater Nettle,C Burgess’ Sweet- 

eart. Pu pies—Dogs: 1, J Murchison’s Twitcher; 2, Captain T C 
Jameson’s Snipe; equal 3, Mr Redmond’s Diamond Jack and W Beckh’s 
Coercion Bill; v hc, A H Clarke’s Kockwood and Ruler; hc, W Sar- 
gent’s Raglan, E H Clarke’s Touchstone, Harding, Cox and E Jac- 
quet’s Belvoir Solace, E Brough’s Tapster,J R Whit'le’s V 8, Sana- 
torium Sam, S Boddington’s Jorrocks, C Burgess’ Playmate. Bitches: 
1, J J Pim’s Culcavey Judy; 2, Captzin T C Jameson’s Cosset; 3, T F 
Fisher’s Mouche; V.h ¢, A H Clarke’s Render, J A Doyle’s Hatchment, 
F Burbidge s Hun Testy; hc, F Baguley’s Unus, J C Tinne’s Bro- 
kenhurst Ruby. Wire-haired Champions—F H Field’s Tassel. Open 
Class, exceeding 18 lbs—1, W Carrick’s, Jr, Wild Biler; 2, H Cox and 
E Jacquet’s Victor; hc, WJ Tredinnick’s Cousin Jack, G D Harrie’s 
Surprise, P C Reid’s Peter. Dogs, not exceeding 18 lbs: 1, W Car- 
rick’s Terror; 2, F H Field’s Briggs; 3, J W Corver’s Eskdale Trap; h 
c, H Cox and E Jacquet’s Brisk and Damon. Bitches, not exceeding 
18 lbs: 1and 2, F H Field’s Mischief and Bundle; 38, W W Beckh’s 
Scrubbs. Puppies— : 1, F H Field’s Briggs; 2, J w Corner’s Esk- 
dale Trap; v hc, TH Prince’s North Star. Bitches: 1, F H Field’s 
Mischief; 2, H E Sugden’s Vixen II; hc, E H Barlow's Whisky. Fox 
Terrier Club Third Open Produce States—Smooth-haired Puppies— 

; 1, J H Murchison’s Twitcher; 2, W W Beckh’s Coercion Billi; 
8, Redmond’s Diamond Jack; 4,A HU Clark’s Rutland. Bitches: 1, 
AH Clarke’s Render; 2,J H Murchison’s Olivette; 8, J A Doyle’s 
Fatchment; 4, F Baguley’s Unus. Wire-haired—pupples—P C Reid’s 
ma. 

Dachshunds—Champion—M Wootten’s Zigzag, Black and tan— 

: 1,H Jones’ Jude; 2, AC Baker’s Handsel. Bitches: Cup and 1, 
M Wootten’s Hagar; 2, H. Jones’ Juliet. Other than black and tan 
—Cup and 1, M Wootten’s Ozone; 2, H Jones’ Julian. Bitches: 1,A 0 
Mudie’s Olympia; equal 2, W .A Benson’s Rosa, Mrs P M Merrik- 
Hoare’s (nee Misa M J Bell) Zulette. Pupples—Dogs: 1, P Howard’s 
Roger; 2, H Jones’ Julian. Bitches: Medal and 1, H Jones’ Juliet; 
cups and 2, Mrs P Merrik-Hoare’s (nee Miss M J Bell) Cocoa. 
I . Hounds—Dogs: 1, G W Ramsey’s Ranee. Bitches: 1, L. 


‘lochette. 
Shleepdogs—Champion—J Bisse]’s Charlemagne, Rough-coated— 
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breeds and with not a few mongrels, and we are so satisfied that a 
black roof to the mouth is no proof of good breeding, that we 
would as soon think of counting a dog’s eyelashes to make sure he 
was of pure blood. We do not, however, ask readers to take our 
opinion as settling this question for them. Let owners of pure 
bred and mongrel alike satisfy themselves by the easy process— 
Look at his mouth.—London Bazaar. 


MASSACHUSETTS KENNET, CLUB.—At a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Kennel Club held last week the following officers 
were elected for the be may | year: President, J. Fottler, Jr.; Vice 
Presidents, E. E. Hardey, C. E. Fuller; Treasurer, T. T. Sawyer, 
Jr.; Secretary, E. J. Forster. The members present discussed the 
possibilities of a bench show in the spring, and the club will un- 
doubtedly hold one, of which due notice will be given. Weare 
glad to learn that there is a —- that the club will have a 
show, as they have in the past held very successful ones—at least 
so farasthe number and quality of the dogs are concerned—and we 
feel assured that, with the greatly increased number of sportsmen 
and lovers of the dog, there is no doubt about it proving a success 
financially. 


CHALLENGE.—Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 27, 1881—LZditor Forest 
and Stream: A gentleman in this city is willing to back Rolla and 
Buck, Jr., against any two dogs in America to run three days on 

uail, either in Alabama, Georgia or Tennessee, between now and 
; eb. 1, for a purse of from $500 to $1,000. If you publish the 
dogs never ate meat. Thompson said that was very | above challenge, any one prepared to put up half the amoun 
extraordinary and he offered the dog his steak, just to } forfeit has only to address ‘J. L. Valentine, Nashville, Tenn.” 
see him refuse it ; but the dog promptly took the steak J. D. H, 


and struck a 2:40 gait with it for under a buildin 
where he could “a it in peace.—Kalamazoo On ST. JOHN'S BENCH SHOW.—We have received a copy of the 
zette. rules, regulations and premium list of the second annual bench 
show of dogs, to be held under the auspices of the New Bruns- 
wick Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at St. John, N. B., on 
January 17, 18, 19 and 20, open to the ~~ of the 
Maritime Provinces of British America only. There are to be 
forty-one classes, with diplomas to first and second in each clags, 
besides which a special prize of ten dollars is offered for the best 
animal in each of the seven largest classes in the show. Entries 
close on January 9, and should be addressed to the Secretary, 
H. W. Wilson, Esq., 16 Waterloo street, St. John, N. B. 


CORRECTION.—Mr. Washington A. Costar desires us to say 
that the name of his pointer by Croxteth ont of Royal Fan is Royal 
Cara C. and not Cora as it appeared last week. 


o> 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Daisy F—Claimed by E. S. Fitch, Ridgewood, New Jersey, for red 
and white setter bitch pup, whelped Oct. 15, 1881, by Post’s Joe out 
of same owner’s Nellie. 

Brush—Claimed by Mr. H. D. Chauncey, Midland Park, N. J., for 
red setter bitch pup, whelped Oct. 15, 1831, by Mr. Post’s Joe out of 
same owner’s Nellie. 

Gipsy-Dell—Mr. L. J. O’Connor, Merrimac, Mass., claims the name 
Gipsy-Dell for Gordon setter bitch, whelped Aug. 10, 1881, out of G. 
W. Edwards’ Gipsy (Bess—Tom) by Mr. Bray’s imported Rowland. 

Bend Or—Claimed by Mr. Will G. Root, McIntre, Pa., for red Irish 
dog puppy by Robbins’ Fan out of Mr. Blyth’s Joe. 

Thor—Claimed by Mr. W. E. Spier, Glens Falls, N. Y., for orange 
tawny St. Bernard dog, whelped May 28, 1:81, by Fairmount Kennel 
Club’s Buff out of Fan II. 

Flirt—Claimed by Mr. George Ayres, Warwick, R. I., for black and 
white setter bitch, whelped April 12, 1881, by Balcom’s Shot out of 
Mr. L. W. Holman’s Gypsy. 

Rsyal Pomp—Claimed by Mr. W. C. Odell, Thomaston, Conn., for 
— setter dog, whelped Oct. 2; 1881, by Young Belton out of 
fancy. 

Whip—Claimed by Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, New York, for liver and white 
— spaniel dog, whelped Oct. 18, 1881, by owner’s Witch out of 

adge. 


Old Lassie, grandsire’s Bob of Rug—Clondie, dam Elche (1st 
and cup at Kirkby, Lonsdale); by E. 8. Shirley’s champion 
Trefoil (E. K. C. 8. B.), the sire of more winners than any 
other collie in England; Lassie(E. K. ©. 8. B., 
5435), grandsire’s Twig—Bess. Rex has been exhib- 
ited on the bench. He took first prize in his class at 
the West minster Kennel Club show, New York, 1880 ; 
also the second prize at the London, Ont., show, 1881. 
His markings are black, tan and white, with a white 
breast, partly white legs, = on tail and a little on 
nose. e is nes size, with grand carriage, a long, 
intelligent head, and a magnificent long heavy coat 
and frill. The cut was taken from a photograph. It 
shows more white on nose than he has, his tongue 
being out and showing white, which makes his nose 
a longer than it is. Rex was whelped March 1, 
1879. 





---— 


CANINE WAIFS AND STRAYS.—Col. Oscar Thomp- 
son, of Tohia, was going home with a big and choice 
beefsteak. He met Mr. Gemuend, who had a fine 
large dog. Thompson remarked that such a dog 
must eat a great deal. Gemuend said that breed of 


Open—Dogs: 1, Rev H F Hamilton’s Roderick II; 2, J Bissell’s 
Fox; 3, Rev H F Hamilton’s Harry. Bitches: 1 and_ special, 
J J Steward’s Fairy; 2, M C Ashwin’s Grace; 3, W & Dockrell’s Flur- 
ry. Puppies—Dogs: Medal and 1 and 2, Rev. H F Hamilton’s Mon- 
teith and Harry, Radcliffe’s Kenspeckle and Gold Dust, A T Emery’s 
Earl Darnley. Bitches: Medal and 1, M C Ashwin’s Grace; 2, E Woot- 
ten’s Etheta. Smooth-coated—Dogs; 1, W W Thomson’s Au Revoir; 
2, J Royle’s Walworth. Bitches: 1, H C Joplin’s Mindful; 2,W W 
Thomson’s Beryl. 


Poodles—Black—1, E Hart’s Satanella; equal 2, AJC Wrench’s 
She Devil, J Angell’s Peter the Great. Other than black: MrsR 
Horton’s Duchess. 

Bulldogs—Champion—Dogs: A Benjamin’s Champion Smasher. 
Bitches: A Benjamin’s Champion Nell. Over 60 lbs—Dogs: W V Un- 
derdown and § Nicholls’ Caiiban. Over;50 lbs—Bitches: J,H Ellis’ Bel- 
lissima. 45 lbs and nct exceeding 60 lbs—Dogs: 1, H Layton’s Bend 
Or; 2, A Benjamin’s Berrie; 3, J H Ellis’ Tippo Over 35 lbs and not 
exceedidg 50 los—Bitches: 1,J W Gurney’s Dinah; 2, A Benjamin’s 
Bliss; 3, J H Ellis’ Ida. Not exceeding 45 lbs—Dogs: 1, S G Parker’s 
Baby II; 2, Dr W Bourne’s Sir Bevis. Not exceeuing 35 lbs—Bitches: 
1, F Mills’ Rush 11; 2, A Benjamin’s Boisterous. Puppies—i, F H [ 
Dawking’ Moth. 

Bull Terriers—Champion—Large size—J R Pratt’s Maggie May. 
Open Class—Large size—1, G Humphrey’s Victor Chief; 2, A George's 
Prince Imperial. Medium size—1, A George’s Victor 1V; 2, R J Hart- 
ley’s Nelson I. Small size—1, V A Wood’s Quick; 2,J R Pratt’s Kit 
ee S Flelding’s Max Marx; 2, E Burley’s Flower of Eng 
and. 

Bedlingtons—Champion—J A Baty’s Champion Piper. Dogs: 1,A 
Brown’s Border Lad; 2, H E James’ Tamar Lad; 3, C F Henry’s 
Young Tear ’em. Bitches: 1, G A Koch’s Orri; 2 and 3, J A Baty’s 
Diana and Gypsy. 

Irish Terriers—Champion—Cups andi, JN R Pim’s Erin. Open— 
Dogs: 1,R Band T S Carey’s Blarney; 2, G Nadin’s Skeough; 3, C 
Eamb’s Paddy II. Bitches: 1, R Band T 8S Carey’s Collevn Dhas; 2, 
H Waterhouse’s Bitters; 3,C Lamb's Sportereen. Uncropped Ears— 
Cup and 1,R B and T S Carey’s Whish; 2, H Waterhouse’s Cain. 
Puppies—Cups and 1,C Lamb’s Gripper; 2, R E Nicholls’ Killiney 


elle. 

— Terriers, except black and tan—1, F Littledyke’s 
ector. 

Black and tan Terriers—Champion—C Whitehouse’s Wheel of For- 
tune. Large size—Open—1, J Wood’s Wallace. 2, W Nevins’ Gold- 
finder; 3, T B Swinburne’s Smoke. Small size—1,T B Swinburne’s 
Switch; 2, H H Smith’s Sport. 

Skye Terriers—Drop-eared—1, 2 and 3, J Pratt’s Janet, Corrie and 
Donald. Prick-eared—i1, J Stothart’s Clyde; 2, R Hastie’s Rob Roy 
lI; 3, J Pratt’s Sandy Grant. 

Hardhaired Scotch Terriers—i,C Stoughton’s Master Pepper; 2, 
H J Ludlow’s Max; 3, H Blomfield’s Bon Accord. 

Dandie Dinmont Terriers—Champion—G O Sharples’ Rufis. Dogs: 
1 and 2 special prizes, W E Turner’s Davie II]; 2, Major H Ashton’s 
Tweedmouth; equal 3, C H Lane’s Laird, G H Wade’s Shamrock III 
and Rev ES Tiddeman’s Blitz. Bitches: 1 and special, W E Easten’s 
Border Queen; 2, A Steel’s Linnet; 3, F Wardell’s Tapie. Puppies— 
—- and 1, Major H Ashton’s Miss Tweedside; 2, R H Bagnall’s bravo; 
8, J H Murchison’s Katrine. 

Yorkshire Terriers—M A Foster's Bradford Hero. 

Pugs—Champion—J Howe’s Juan. Open—Dogs: 1, Mrs J B Lindsay’s 
Tum Tum II; ?, Miss M A E Holdsworth’s Max; 3, C G Cave’s Scamp. 
Bitches: 1, J Nunn’s Rose of Fulham; Mrs M A Foster’s Effie II; 3, W 
Z we So So. Puppies—i, E Weekley’s Atlas; 2, G Bell’s 

Scholes. 

Maltese—1, 2, 3, Lady Giffard’s Hugh, Rob Roy and Lord Clyde. 

Blenheim Spaniels, red and white—Champion—W Forder’s Duke of 
Bow. Open—1, L Booth’s The Earl; 2, F Williams’ Penderel; 3, Mrs 
E M Monck’s Tottie. 

King Charles Spaniels, black and tan—1, MrsJ A Buggs’ Alexan- 
der the Great; 2, Mrs W Forder’s Queen of Bow. : 

o Other Toy Spaniels—i and 2, Mrs F A Keehner’s Napoleon and The 
ountess. 

Italian Greyhounds—J Royle’s Bankside Daisy. 

Toy Terriers, smooth-haired, not exceeding 5 lbs—1 and 2, Mrs M 
A Foster’s Bell II and Dinah; 3, A George’s Belle Laurette. Other than 
smooth-haired, not exceeding 5 lbs—1, Mrs M A Foster’s King of tho 
Fancy; 2, Mrs E M Monck’s Silk. 





































BRED. 


Mr. Wm. N. Callender, Albany, N. Y., writes us that his red Irish 
setter bitch Gay was bred to his champion Rory O’More just 4 months 
and 17 days after whelping her last litter. 
we should be pleased to hear from them, 

Rory O’More—Champion Rory O’More—The Rory O’More Kennel’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch Norah O’More, ist New York, 
1880 (Berkley—Tilly), to their champion Rory O’More. 

Gay—Champion Rory O'More—The Rory O’More Kennel’s (Albany, 
N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch Gay (dicho—Firefly) to their champion 
Rory O’More. ; 

Triz—Montague—Mr. Hart’s toy cocker bitch Trix to Mr. Burr Hol- 
lis’ black cocker Montague, Dec. 20, 1881. 

Buck IIT.—Joe, Jr.—Mr. G. W. Campbell’s (Carter’s Creek, Tenn.) 
Buck III. to Joe, Jr., Nov. 15, 1881. 

Embry’s Bitech—Joe, Jr.—Mr. Wiley Embry’s black and white bitch 
to Joe, Jr., Dec. 28, 1881. 

Kate Claxton—Gladstone—Dr. R. J. Hampton’s setter bitch Kate 
Claxton (Guy Mannering—F lash) to champion Gladstone, Dec. 22. 

Jennie—Dick Laverack—Mr. J. W. Humpidge’s English setter bitch 
Jennie (Paris—Lill) to Mr. H. Bailey tiarrison’s D'ck Laverack. 

Devonshire Lass—Don—Mr. C. M. Munhall’s (Cleveland, O.) pointer 
bitch Devonshire Lass to Mr. E. H.: Bournis’ Don, Dec. 27, 1881. 

Fairy I1.—Emperor Fred—Mr. James H. Goodsell’s (New York) pure 
Laverack setter bitch Fairy II. to Mr. E. A. Herzberg’s pure Laverack 
Emperor Fred. 

Lassie—Dick Laverack—Mr. T. G. Davey’s (Tilsonburg, Ont.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Lassie (Rob Roy—Doll) to Mr. H. Bailey Harrison’s 
Dick Laverack, Dec. 26, 1881. 

WHELPS. 


Belle—Mr. Chas. N. Miller’s (Woodbridge, N. J.) black and tan fox- 
hound bitch Belle whelped Dec. 25, 188!, seven—two dogs and five 
bitches—by the Essex County Hunt’s Lead. 

Fannie—Mr. G. W. Campbtell’s (Carter’s Creek, Tenn.) setter bitch 
_— whelped Dec. 23, 1881, seven—five dogs and two bitches—by 

oe, Jr. 


If any one can beat this 
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BIRMINGHAM SHOW.—We inadvertently omitted from our 
last issue the names of the judges at the late Birmingham bench 
show, and of Mr. James Fletcher as winner of the special silver 
cup, value £10, presented by R. Ll. Purcell Llewellin, Esq., 
M. A., as a breeders’ prize, for the best team exhibited of pointers, 
greyhounds or retrievers, of either sex, not less than three dogs 
to form a team, which prize Mr. Fletcher won with bis young 
Ponto, Ruby and Joss. The judges were—Bloodhounds : Edgar 
Hanbury, Esq , and Rev. G. F. Lovell. Deerhounds and grey- 
hounds : Samuel Mallaby, Esq. Otterhounds, harriers, beagles, 
dachshunds, dalmatians and foreign non-sporting dogs : Rev. G. 
F. Lovell. Fox terriers: F. Redmond, Eats and E. M. South- 
well, Eeq. Pointers: Tom Ll. Brewer, Esq., and James H. 
Whitehouse, Esq. Setters, retrievers and foreign sporting dogs : 
Wilham Lort, Esq. Spaniels: Major Willett and the Rev. A. L. 
Willett, Mastiffs and St. Bernards: The Rev. F. W. De Castro. 
Newfoundlands and sheep dogs: Edgar Hanbury, Esq. - Bull- 
dogs: J. W. Berrie, Esq., and James Taylor, Esq. Bull terriers, 
black and tan terriers, Pomeranians, Yorkshire terriers, smooth- 
haired and toy terriers : John Percivall, Esq., and James Taylor, 
Esq. Skye, Dandie Dinmont, Bedlington, Airedale, Aberdeen 
and Scotch terriers : William Lort, Esq. Irish and wire-haired 
terriers: J. J. Pim, Esq. Pugs, Maltese, Italian greyhounds, 
Blenheim and King Charles spaniels : J. W. Berrie, Eeq. The 
Llewellin prize: Samuel Mallaby, Esq., William Lort, Esq., and 
J. H. Whitehouse, Esq. The prizeof £5 for the best package for 
the conveyance of dogs, was awarded to Messrs. Thomas Christy 
& Co., London. 


LOOK AT HIS MOUTH.—We often wonder how arose the very 
common opinion that a dog cannot be pure bred unless the roof of 
the mouth is, black. The test is, by those who place credence in 
it, applied indiscriminately to all varieties, and often have we seen 
an ardent fancier = the jaws of his mongrel open and invite in- 
spection of the ebony arch that canopies the tongue, and is cut 
off by the ivories below it. ‘Look at his mouth—black as my hat, 
sir ; that shows he’s well bred.” The opinion is not confined to 
the ignorant fancier ; well educated and experienced breeders we 
have known adopt it, and it seems to be accepted by a great 
number of intelligent people and repeated, and thereby propagated 
by them as so much cant of a more serious character is—simply 
from want of thought, and because it is so much easier to use a lie 
ready made to our hands than to take trouble to find out the truth. 
We have had considerabie experience with dogs of many distinct 


SALES. 


Dona—Red Irish setter bitch (champion Rory O’More—Pear]) by Mr. 
o a ee, Albany, N. Y., to Rey. R. H. Robinson, Green- 

jush, N. Y. 

Lord Mar—Red Irish setter dog (champion Rory O’More—Gay) by 
ee N. Callender, Albany, N. Y.,10 Mr. M. H. Hall, Hammonds- 
port, N. Y. 

Melbourne—Liver field spaniel dog (Benedict—Rhea II.) by Mr. Burr 
Hollis, Hornelisville, N. Y., to Mr. James Watson, New York. 

Mona—Liver field agentes bitch (Benedict —-Khea II.) by Mr. Burr 
Hollis, Hornellsvilie, N. Y., to Mr. James Watson, New York. 

Rory O’More—Peggie whelps—Red Irish setters, whelped Oct. 29, 1881, 
by Lag a Norton, Greenbush, N. C., to Mr. W. N. Callender, Al- 

aby, N. Y. 

Kenmore—Red Irish setter (champion Rory O’More—Gay) by Mr. 
“ ee ae ines. aes > a oe Pm New York. . 

jonnie Bo [psy whelp— te bulldog, whelped Aug. 19, 181, by 
Mr. K. M. Livingston, New York, to Mr. Grinith. . 

Monitor—Liver os dog ag py II.) by Mr. Burr Hollis, 
Hornelisville, N. Y., to Mr. Nichols, Lansing, Mich. 

Eari—Black spaniel dog (Black Chariie—Gros Grain) by Mr. Burr 
Hollis, Hornelisville, N. Y., to Mr. Burrill, Fall River, Mass. 

Grouse—Liver field spaniel bitch by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornellsville, 
N. Y., to Mr. Akers, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Rhea I7.—Black field spaniel bitch by Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., to Mr. Winslow, Baltimere, Md. 

Royal em’: setter dog (young Betton-Fancy) whelped 
Oct. 2, 1881, by Mr. W. H. Plerce, Peekskill, N. Y., to Mr. W. C. Odell, 
Thomaston, Conn. . 

Witch—Madge whelp—Cocker spaniel dog, whelped Oct. 18, 1881, by 
Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, New York, to Mr. C. T. Barney. 

Witch—Madge whelp—Cocker spaniel dcg whelped Oct. 18, 1881, by 
Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, New York to Capt. Wm. C. Casey. 

Witch—Madge whelp—C ocker spaniel dog whelped Oct. 1881, by Mr. 
Fred. H. Hoe, New York, to Mr. W. W. Russell. 

Witech—Madge whelp —Cocker spaniel bitch whelped Oct. 18, 1881, by 
Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, New York, to Mr: George Laich. ; 
Cleo—Red and white Bench legged beagle bitch three yeara old 
Tickler-Cleo I) by Genera] Frank A. Bond, Jessups, Md., to Mr. R. H 

Bulley, Canton, Ohio. 
NAME CHANGED. 

Bess to Bulu—Mr. W. H. Todd, ‘Vermillion, Ohio, wishes to change 

the name of his beagle bitch Bess (claimed Dec. 15) to Bulu. 


LOST. 


Mr. Burr Hollis, Hornelisville, N. Y., has lost his black cocker bitch 
ueenie C. She strayed or was stolen from his yard Nov. 13, 1881, 
y one oe of her whereabouts will confer a favor and receive 

@ suitable reward by notifying her owner, 
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Rifle and Grap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE BRITISH CHALLENGE. 


N the 28th ult. the following letter was received by Gen. W. 
§. Hancock, the President of the N. R. A. of America: 
OFFICE NATIONAL RIFLE ny 
12 Pall Mall East, Dec. 10, 1881. 

Str-I am directed by the Council of the Nationa! Rifle Associa- 
tlon of Great Britain to forward to you the copy of resolutions 
passed at their meeting held at this office on the 7th inst: 

1. Resolved—* That the Secretary write to the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America to say that it will give much pleasure to the 
National Rifie Asoociation of Great Britain to welcome a team from 
the National Guard of the United States at Wimbledon in 1882, to 
shoot a match with military rifies against the Volunteers of Great 
Britain, provided a satisfactory arrangement can be come to as to 
details.” 

2. Resolved —* That a sub-committee be formed, consisting of Earl 
Waldegrave, Sir Henry Hiford, Major Young and Mr. A. P. Hum- 
phrey, to arrange details with the National Rifle Association of 
America.” 

I am further directed to state that the committee are considering 
the terms of the competition, and that a communication on the sub- 
ject will shortly be made to you by them. Ihave the honor to be, 
sir, yoyr obedient servant, 

EDMUND St. JOHN-MILDAyY, Capt., Sec. N. R. A. 

To President N. R. A. of America. 


Sir Henry Halford, one of the British Committee, writing to Major 
Farr, of the American Committee, in an unofficial letter, says: 

I am inclined to think it would be wise to allow any military 
breech-lo.der coming under the rules of our N. R. A., which are 
very simple. We will send a copy over. The main points are: 

Weight, not to exceed 9 Ib.% 0z. 

Length, from 48 to 55 inches over all. 

Backsight to be attached to barrelin front of action. No trans- 
verse adjustment, or other movable adjustment, except a hinged 
flap and a sliding bar, to be moved without screws, racks, or other 
permanent appliances. Graduations on flap only. The sliding bar 
vo be with or without permanent verticai lines (or apertures), and 
the upper edge either straight or with a notch. The outside meas- 
urement of the part on which the flap or the leaf rests must not ex- 
ceed one inch. 

Foresight, to be of the Government pattern called Barleycorn, or 
to have been allowed by the Council as a serviceable military sight. 

Pull of trigger, minimum, 6 lbs. 

Detatched Verniers or sight elevators may be used. 


ae 
INTERNATIONAL MILITARY SHOOTING. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

In connection with the projected International Military Rifle 
Match, it would strike a cursory observer that the committee ap- 
pointed by the N. R. A. of America are willing to concede too much 
to their expected opponents on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
have had here, from almost the inception of Creedmoor as a range, 
the Hilton trophy—vaiue, I believe, tbree thousand dollars ($3,000)— 
whieh as a prize is equal in art, workmanship and value to the 
Elcho challenge shield, over which such a spirited contest takes place 
at Wimbledon each year. Now, the Hilton trophy 1s open tocompe- 
tition by teams of any army or militia, either here or from Great 
Britain, Canada or elsewhere. The British N. R. A. have never 
thought it worth their while tosenda team to contest it; and yet 
such a prize must assuredly be worth taking away from us, The 
team winning it would be virtually the champion military team of 
the world. We are in the position of having held out all the induce- 
ments for a military match between the two conntries, and have not 
had the slightest notice taken of them. 

Understanding this, does it not seem strange that the idea should 
come from England that the match should be one of men, not rifles, 
and thaton different days the teams should exchange rifies We 
will suppose they do, and that the first day it is very quiet and still, 
with absolutely no wind, and each team is shooting their own arm. 
Now, say on this day the Americans come out a few points ahead. 


yards, ten rounds. 


A. L. Burt, whose total was 81. 


: able military rifle. It does not appear to the wiiter that this ought 
to occasion any trouble. The majority of the military shots at Creed- 





the shooters are comparatively out of practice withthem. The .45 
calibre Remington is also a very effective weapon at these distances. 

We will presume the question of rifles settled. The stiil greater 
question of “wind gauges,” to be or not to be u ed, now comes up. 
A correspondent of the Army and Navy Journal, G. W. W., instances 
two men who shoot at Creedmoor who are undoubtedly good shots 
and who have never used wind gauges and still have come to the 
front in a number of matches during the last two years. He goes on 
then to demonstrate their utility in the Hilton shield competition at 
Creedmoor this fall, where the New York team beat the rennsyl- 
vanians by being able to get more wind on their gauges than their 
opponents at the longest distance. Still later in his communication 
he speaks of them asa military monstrosity. Let ussee what they 
have done for shootivg in the hands of good men. For the last two 
years wind gauges have been used on the rear sight of military rifles 
at Creedmoor, not only by the National Guard but by the Regular 
Army, and each year the scores have shown a steady increase in 
number of points (except occasionally where the weather has been 
against the teams shooting). Is this not proof sufficient of what can 
be done with them and also for their permanent adoption? {t seems 
to be the opinion of all experts that warfare will in future consist 
principally of a line or lines of skirmishers thrown out in advance of 
the main body, whose duty will be to pick off the officers and men 
of the opposing forces, and this at long distances. In this, it seems 
to the writer, wind gauges will play an important part, especially 
should the system now being adopted by the German Army find a 
place here. This isa number of men being being placed under an 
officer, who directs them when to fire and what object to fire at, thus 
saving ammunition. Under such circumstances men must necessa- 
riiy be cooler than when firing indiscriminately. There can be no 
doubt that Creedmoor and the other ranges thruughout the country 
are good training grounds for this system. Let us by all means stick 
to our wind gauges, and if those at present used are not perfect, let 
us work till we get them right. 

The projected match, it would seem, should be shot at 200 yards 


AL Burt.. 
E C Connor 
AC Gould........... 


fourt 


man under the same conditions. 


F J Rabbeth... 
W Gardner.... 

















PHILADELPHIA, Miss., Dec. 10. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have noticed in several newspapers recently an accountof “An 
Indian Carver” performing some wonderful feats with the rifle, and, 
among other things, doing accurate shooting while the line of sight 
‘was obstructed by a piece of cardboard being slipped over the muzzle 
of his rifie. Many persons believe that it is impossible for any one 
except a person who is gifted (as it is claimed that this Indian is) to 
do accurate shooting with the muzzle of the rifle covered in this way. 
As I have never seen this kind of shooting described in print, I will, 
for the benefit of those who have not tried the experiment, describe 
one way that it can be easily done by an expert shot. To arrange a 
suitable piece of cardbvard it is best to place your rifle in an immov- 
able position so that it wiil point directly at your Now take 
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Badge Match No. 6. 


Badge Match No. 7. 
we veceee + 04454455455—45 B Anson............ 
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= JN Frye....... .. 5545555555 -49 A C Gould... 
moor would, I feel sure, prefer the sharpes Borchard (especially if ay 
the match is to be 200, 500 or 600 yards), although quite a number of ? : “ ea EA Borel... 


Amateur Pistol Match, 50 ft. 
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MEDFORD, Mass.—The following are the prize-winners in the 
membership badge match just closed at Bellevue range, 200 yds, off- 








82 


standing and 500 and 600 yards prone position, seven, ten or fifteen | G 67 
shots at eacn distance; and, if it is thought necessary, make ita | W W: 68 
three days’ shoot, but on no account let us make any concession as All Comers’ Rifle Match, 150 ft. 
regards what rifis we shall use nor do away with our wind | w Mm Norcross....... ire. ae a ae 
auges. sevccscces sevens 49 9 
Seycuer far no team should be sent than one should go so far tobe | © 4 Richardson le Sle 
; beaten. Never mind how much good a return match would do Creed- J Franc 45 45 
moor and the N. R. A., let us go to winor notatall. If the British Amateur Rifle Match, 150 ft. 
Volunteers think they can whip us, let them come here and try to Goodwin 9 -—. ae 
win the Hilton trophy—it issurely worth winning; and if we go the: G G Harris... Bee ea 48 43 
why, let us shoot as we have been accustomed to at home, and no B wWaluans Pres yess} oeees.os 47 48 48 
be handicapped by any arbitrary rules the British N. R. A. may have g eee ae sc eeeeeee “aa 47 47 
adopted. Navional Guamp. | CON eB 
ewe CE Davis........ Be Ber s cacescd ae aR ae 
ONE OF “OTTO’S” TRICKS EXPLAINED. F BQOODG)sscs24 2000000 eveseed?2 42 42 
: BD BN sac ridiccceccccccsee 40 40 
IN B SOMO ics cccie sc ccpevcccceee 41 44 44 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


the front sight, leaving both sights between you and the cardboard. 
Place yourself in position, and, if vou shoot from the right shoulder, 
open your left eye and see if you can see the target plainly, and if 
you sheot from left shoulder, see if you can see the target plainly 
with right eye while the rifle is against the opposite shoulder. If 
you cannot see the target the cardboard must be trimmed a little on 
the side opposite the shoulder you shoot from until you can see. 
Now, if you shoot from the right shoulder, close the left eye until 
you can get your right eye in a line with the notch in the rear sight 
and tip of front sight. Now open the lett eye and look at the target 
and it will look as if the cardboard is travsparent and tpat 
you can see directly through it with the eye that ‘s looking through 
the sights. You can now remove the rifle and shoot off-hand if you 
wish, and it will be very easy for you to know when the rifle is point- 
‘et, if you will get one eye in line with the 
sights and then open the other and look at the target. A little prac- 
tice will enable a person to do accurate shooting with the muzzle of 


If you find that your eyes are not alike (as some conten), and that 
you shoot a little to one side, you can soon learn to make calcula- 


Yesterday two new matches were opened, the first a “silverware 
match,” with ten prizes, aggregating In value $98. Conditions; 200 
yards, ten rounds, Creedmoor count. The other match will bea 
“Sharps rifle match,” the prize a rifle valued at $75. Conditions: 200 


BOSTON, Dec. 31.—To-day was an off day at Walnut Hall, the 
place of the regular matches which were completed last Monday 
not having been filled by any new ones as yet. In consequence the 
attendance ofrifiemen at the range was somewhat smaller than 
usual. The weather conditions were fair for shooting, and those 
who did face the targets did not fire away their ammunition for 
nothing, as the records will show. To make the practice shooting 
more interesting to the particlpants a temporary match was im- 
provised, in which the new Massachusetts target was used. On this 
target a centre bulls’eye scounts ten, and the highest possible score 
in ten rounds Is, of course, 100. Four cash prizes were offered for 
competition, to be divided by lot among seven men making the best 
scores. Tne novelty of this match proved quite attractive, and 
there were numerous entries. Mr. A. C. Adams, whose 92 entitied 


[January 5, 1882. 


































Carver and the boy “ Otto” for $50,000, $25,000 of which will be de- 
posited withthe Cli editor at any time, to shoot the following 
match at any time within fiye : 800 glass balls, to be thrown 
in the air at one time from a “ howitzer,” two shots only allowed, 
and the entire three hundred balls to be broken in mid-air at the two 
shots; Winchester rifle only allowed. Next shot will be to shoot at 
a glass ball hitched to the end of a “streak of greased lightning,” 
breaking the ball, and the bullet, glancing therefrom, centres on the 
top of the North Pole, and there coming in contact with an unknown 
chemical substance, starts an electric light which is to give light 
and safety to the Jeannette and also guide the Rogers to its journey’s 
end. Please let me know if accepted.—Co Lr. 


GARDNER, Mass., Dec. 29.—The members of the Gardner Rifle 
Club have had their Christmas practice at Hackmatack range. An 
inch ring and Creedmoor target combined were used. Two strings 
of ten shots each per man, distance 200 yards, off-hand. ‘Their work 
is told by the following score: 


















a mR. € Totals. 
SI os itso connesoren ss 48 93 47 = 95 
= ester peeecaecces conse 44 88 45 175 89 
FOREST FIELD. | A, Mathews............ ade 83 44 86 46 169 90 
G. T. Ellsworth. 44 83 44 169 88 
LN. Dodge........ 47 86 44 168091 
CG. Te Pi Riises veccess - 44 19 84644 157 = 88 
J. Newton...... tees 43 80 44 154 ST 
F. H. Knowlton. 45 64 43 143 88 
4 5 5—73 Ta WOU ies cescceteses ed 44 7 8642 139 «86 
— 991 | G+ ©: GOOdAMC......2.-eee0ee04250 1 63 «43 1138 
5—69 NEW YORK, Dec. 30.—Eagle shoot tournament at Zetter’s Gallery, 
5—69 Dec. 29. The following is the result: Crown, T. Kliesrath; left 
5—68—220 | head, L. Judson, Jr.; right head, D. Ellis; left wing, A. Lober; 
4—68 right wing, I. Levy; left leg, C. Judsonj; right leg, O'Neil; tail, M. 
5—69 Dorrler; body, C. Shilling. . As 
—— +o 
—68 
5—68 THE TRAP. 
5—68—218 —_—-—- 
4—68 DENVER, Col., Dec. 26—A_ Christmas bird shoot took place at tha 
5—67—217 ae Gardens to-day. Mr. Horace Silsby, of Seneca Falls, and 
4—73 Mr. W. B. Davis, formerly from Bradford, Pa., both first-class shots, 
4—72 took part. The interest was very great during all the matches, an 
5—72—217 | finally resulted in a team match, a Mr. Moore ont any five 
5—68 shooters to shoot for $100 against the two Lowers, W. Y. Sedam and 
5—69 Mr. Anderson. Tne proposition was accepted by a shooter, and 
5—68--217 | Cook, Silsby, Davis and J. S. Sedam were named as the other con- 
4—65 testing team. Cook’s side got away with the baggage, as will be 
4—65 seen by the team score, by killing twenty-eight out ot thirty-two 
5—65—217 | birds shot at, while the Lower side killed twenty-seven out of thirty- 
4—68 two. The Lower side have cvhalleng+d again for another match to 
5—66 take A New Year’s Day at the same place, and the match is 
5—67—215 | looked forward to with considerabis interest. The birds all flew well. 
4—6 The first match shot was at twenty-six yards, and resulted as fol- 
4—66 lows, Cook winning first and Silsby and Swem dividing second. Dis- 
4 5—s7—215 | tance, 26 yards: 
COCR. .cecsaee 111—65 Peterson......... eee 1 1100-8 
Joe P Lower 011—4 Butterfield............ 01101-3 
J P Lower.. 011-4 WB Davis............ 01101-—4 
Hod Silsby.. 111-4 JjS Sedam.,............0010 1-2 
Moore....... 110—4 J Rourke.............. 01000-—2 
JM Swem 111-4 Comstock ............. 10000—-1 
vce vecactes 101—4 J Anderson...........0010 0—1 
W Anderson ....... 101-4 
The second match, twenty-six yards rise, resulted as follows: 
Joe Lower.........-..11011—4 NB Davis 1 0—3 
J P Lower............11111—5 Rencke 0 1—3 
RP snthee 11101—4 W Anderson 1 1 
Anderson eeeeees-00111—3 Hardin.... 1 0-2 
MOOre.........esee02--11001—3 Kinnecatt,.. 0 1—8 
Cook....- shaseciinnw er 1100 0-2 Lehman... 1 0—4 
PRRTEOR .ccccccccceses 11001-—3 Fette.. 1 1—2 
BWOMR.ccecccees « ----.01101—3 Harris 0 1-3 
N Y Sedam....... ---.00000—0 Clark... 10 0—1 
J § Sedam......cccooo0 1111 Butterfield........ 1—5 
Butterfield and Lower divide first money. Sedam and Silsby shoot 


him to the first chance, drew a blank, and the first prize went to Mr. 
Messrs. Rabbeth and Fellows took 
second and third prizes, with 91 and 90 respectively. The two badge 
matches were well patronized, and some very good scores weie 
made. In match No. 6 Mr. J. N. Frye took first place with a capital 


FINE GALLERY WORK —The closing week of the month has 
proved one of the busiest at the Magnolia gallery, Boston, and good 
work has been done in all the current matches with both rifie and 
pistol. The detailed record of the several matches is appended : 

Experts’ Pistol Match, 50 ft. 
te MEME, a ocinc cco sccsosucecevececpee's eu vere 87 


CARVER AND “OTTO” CHALLENGED—Monnrozg, N. C., Dec. 22,— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I am tired of seeing so much “paper 
ting.” Piease tell me what sense or practicability is there in a 

tinga glass ball thrown in the air with a rifie, he riding a 
galloping horse? Itis nothing but a sort of legerdemain perform- 
cognized by a sportsman or a good shot. 

up all sorts of didoes on a horse, breaking 

a rifle, shooting by the aid of a mirror, etc., but what practical use 
is there in such a performance? This same man Carver, “paper 
” can’t face the traps and hold his own ground with Bo. 

gardus and other fine shots, and I believe I could beat him at pigeon 
myself. What we want isa practical man—one who can 

kill his birds in style from snap shooting to open fleld work. 


4445555555—47 
+ 455544545546 


414444455543 
+ »4554345454—43 
4334445445—41 


The year went out with some good scoring but the gem of recent 
effort was on the score made in the Sharpshooter’s Match on Christ- 
mas day. In this match, which was shot at 200 yards, off-hand, Mr. 
Bixby in his first entry, put up 115 out of the possible 120, the clean 
string of bull’seyes being spoiled by an unfortunate break in the 

i shot. For this shot he was marked nine, the first three and 
the last six shots of the round all being marked eleven or twelve. In 
his next entry Mr. Bixby succeeded in placing all cf the ten bullets 
within the eight-inch ring, thus running up another total of 115, and 
securing the splendid record of sixteen consecutive bull’eyes, an 
achievement which has never been equalled by any other marks- 


alls with 


off with the other fours and tie eventually, and then divide second 
money. 

The third match was the team shoot between the Cook and Lower 
sides, twenty-one yards rise, eight birds each man: 






The next day comes in windy. The British team, having to shoot | 49, Messrs. B. G. Harrisand J. B. Feliows following, each with 48. | Cook .......ccsssceeeeee 11101111—7 £4 bas 
the Americans’ rifles (about which they know comparatively nothing | In match No. 7 Mr. A. L. Burt lead with a total of 45, Messrs. KE. C. | Silsby.............0.... 11111110—7 oes ae a 
and to which they are unused), should the Americans still be ahead, | Connor and A. C. Gould taking second and third place, each with 44 | W B Davis............. 11111110—7—s ‘Total out of thirty 28 

does any one think the British team would care to acknowledge they | against their names. The detailed record of the day follows: P Lo ats eet ce 
had been beaten 7 their — 2 re cae of the weather, as Temporary Match. +. lo a Sean N Y Sedam............11111111 —s 
of nen know, have a great dea! 0 W! e scores, . ** — — 
al nother thing, ‘america’ has proved herself away ahead in long | A C Adams.......--..-.-- oor 8 to 8 ele ee: a ee ee NE wenn esnes 
range sporting guns. Now, let this be a test all round, both of men | F J_Rabbeth............----- 9 10 10 10 8 810 9 9 891 PEAKE’S ISLAND.—The Peake’s Island (Maine) Shooting Club es- 
and rifles, and iet us stand or fallon both. Had such a proposition | J B Fellows............ ena 10 9 8 9 7 7 10 10 10 10—90 | sayed a trial at the smoke target balls for their Cnristmas shoot, 
been made to our team at Dollymount, it would have been scouted | J N FIYe.......---2+eeseeeeeee 6 8 9 7 8 10 8 10 8 8~82] held Monday, Dec. 26, and found them admirable to shoot at though 
and iaughed at, as it deserves to be in this case. a rr 8 10 9 4 8 7 9 5 9 981 | inconvenient to recover. The shoot was at 30 balls; 20 single from a 
The committee here seem to have some trouble in selecting a suit- | C H Dunlap............-.++++ 10 6 10 8 7 7 9 8 T %79} Card rotating trap, and 5 pairs — 21 and 18 yards rise. W. 8. 


Jones secured the fine total of 30 straight, and proudly wears the 
club a badge in consequence. After the badge match 
was concluded four members “chipped in” for a little sweep, same 
conditions. Appended is the score: 
Singles—21 yards. 

W S Jones.......... 02 1111111111111111111—20 
J B Jones... 2.6... vooL 1101111111111111J11—20 
CS Stevens. ooeoo....oDL111111111110111111—19 11 11 11 11 11—10~—99 
A @ Sterling....... ..11111111111111111111—20 = 11 11 10 10 11— s—9g 


It made “‘ Clint” grind his teeth when he lost that fourteenth ball 
—and it was a pity. 


RAYMOND CLUB.—A good number of the members of the Ray- 
mond Club visited their grounds at Wellington Dec. 30, and partici- 
pated in their favorite sport of trap-shooting. In addition to the 
members of the Raymond Club, representatives of the Malden, Som- 
erset and Quincy Clubs were also present. The weather was‘bad. a 
high wind which oo, all the afternoon causing considerable 
Inconvenience to the marksmen. The comforts of the newly-enlarged 
shooting-house were fully appreciated by all who were present. In 
the only event of the day, the clay pigeon match, twenty birds, ten 
yards rise, ‘some very good scores were made. Mr. C. F. M. Stark 
brought down all of the twenty birds shot at;-J. F. Wetherill broke 
19, D. Kirkwood 19, G. Monk 17, W. K. Purrington 17, B. A. Thomas 
16, E. W. Fottler 15, E. McGeorge 14, J. R. Smith 13, H. Donovan 13, 
E. Emory 13, J. W. Crosby 11, E. Williams 10 and I. W. Crosby 7. 


MUSKEGON, Mich., Dec. 26.--Scores of the Muskegon Gun Club. 
For shooting and fishing this section is a very Eden, and our gun 
club watches the close season. Our fall and winter shooting and 
fishing is good. The following is the score made in to-day’s shoot 
for club cup and sweepstakes; 25 balls each tor ep: C Newell 23, 
Wm Dixon 23, Wm Crystal 20, D Hewett 18, R Wright 20, F Creigh- 
= 17, L Langue 20, A Amtz 13, J New 17, G Scott 12. Tie not shot 
off. 

Sweepstakes, 10 balls: F Creighton 9, J H Fay 5, — Sacyues 6, 
Wright 7, D Hewett 7, C Newell 10, Wm Crystal 6, P Maxwell & t 
Miller 7. No practice since August. ScoRER. 


MARLBORO VS. FALL RIVER.—The Marlboro Sportsman’s Club 
has voted to aaorey the challenge of the Fall River Gun Club to 
shoot a team match at glass balls, teams to consist of from eignt to 
fifteen men each, at the option of the Fall River Club, and match to 
be shot in Marlboro at such time as they may designate. The match 
with - Worcester Sportsman's Club will be shot at Marlboro, Jan- 
uary 13, 


Doubles—18 yards. 
10 11 11 11 11— 9-29 
01 11 11 11 11— 9—29 





87—261 
88—261 
88—256 
81—239 


83—248 
83—245 
T9—234 
78—231 
76—226 
74—217 








. To Many CorrgsponpEnts.—Dr. Coues’ delightful books 
on the birds and mammals of North America have made for 
themselves a wide reputation outside-the scientific circles in 
which they are most highly valued. We feel convinced 
that no sportsman who gets hold of these. most attractively 
written zoological biographies will willingly lay them down 
until he has finished them. We are receiving constant in- 
quiries about these works, and in answer to these questions 
b ee — a ~ = — “Birds of the Northwest,” 
price ; ‘‘ Field Ornithology,” price $2.50; ‘‘ Fur-Bearin 

Animals,” price $3. , . 





GotpEN EaGciz.—A market on Broadway, near Thirty 
second street, in this city,-has on exhibition a live golden 
eagle (Aquila chrysaetus), which was captured in a net, in 
the Indian Territory. . 





Ir ‘‘ An Otp Sussorrper,” who wrote us a note concern- 


f cardboard about tae size of a medium envelope, and If Carver can’t beat us at a fair open pigeon shoot, 30 yards és Mag i i Arm i 
~ In color as diferent neers = oy & —_ = — hyd = Bible. ne, his — bog ee performances are wortn very utti, He ana we will aa the nian oO hs <a ctisfaction 
cs Scns will actly Bogard : uu e wil 
een ‘Tide, and slip the cardboard over the muzzle down to | fallfar short, I have a man “on paper,” who now Dr, 


and relieve him of a serious misconcep tion, 
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Bachting and Canoeing. 


A NEW SAILING CLUB. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 


In a yachting experience covering many years I have been a mem- 
ber of several clubs. My invariable experience has been that the 
fostering care of ail clubs, without exception, has been given to but 
two classes of yachts, to the entire exclusion of a third class, which 


third class, in my opinion, is the most important one of all. 


In all large clubs, such as the New York, Atlantic and others which 
may be denom nated first-class clubs, the entire interest is centered 
in schooners and large sloops. In all other clubs, which may be 
bere called second-class clubs, interest is only taken in open sand 


bag racing machines. 


For these classes in their respective clubs all the money is expend- 
ed, all the handsome prizes are given, acd A ge committees cipher 
of their pets can win a 

mug, and then if a“ trade dollar with a hole init” is left over, it is 
generously bestowed — the small cabin yacht class. As this com- 
n the interests of this latter class of boats, as 

an owner of one I may be liable to the gy of being preju- 
Of the infinitely small pro- 

portion of large yacht owners who know one end of their boat from 
the other, ail have originally learned ail they know on board a small 
yacht; and of the former owners of open boats who have become 
skippers of a cabin boat not one has backslidden to a sandbagger, to 


and “ cyphugle” matters so that each and al 


munication is written 
diced. Perhaps I am, but I will say this: 


my knowledge. 


Be this as it may, I feel that there are a large number of gentle- 
men who own smail cabin yachts and who would like to belong toa 
first-class club. To such the N. Y. Y. C. 1s closed, as no yacht under 
fifteen tons can be enrolled therein. The A. Y. ¢. is practically the 
same, as, although there is a small cabin class therein, it receives 
little or no attention and is so meagre in numbers that, practically, 
there is no small yacht class. In theS. Y. C. the club money is ex- 
pended in prizes for schooners and first-class sloops, . Corinthian 
matches, etc., and the small fry are being gradually more and more 


neglected, and finally will have to go to the wall 


This ends the list. In the second-class clubs, if they raise $100 for 
a race, all cabin boats, big and little, 20 feet tu 50 feet long, are put in 
one claas and kindly aitlowed to compete for $10, while $9v is divided 


among sundry classes of open boats. 


The only remedy that I can see is to start a club of our own, and, 
to prevent confusion, we will bar out the millionaire with his big 


yacht and the talented ‘sharp ” with bis 27-foot sandbagger. 


The proposition is that we, the small cabin yacht owners, do estab- 
lish a sailing club for the especial promotion of seamanship, sailing, 
cruising and racing in small cabin yachts, in which no yacht over 
thirty feet water line length can be enrolled ; that all yachts enrolled 
must be cabin boats and must carry fixed weight only; that the 
fees must be fixed and moderate, not to exceed $10 for initiation and 
$5 for dues—no assessments; and that great scrutiny be used asto 
membership, so as to make the organization acceptable to gentile- 


men. 


Now, as an old yachting man, I extend an earnest invitation to all 
who are willing to form such a sailing club to send in their names to 
the Yachting Editor of this journal, who has kindly consented to re- 
ceive them; and I propose that, as soon as twelve yacht owners be- 
sides myself have indorsed my proposition we have a meeting, in 
which a general plan of organization can be agreed upon, views in- 


terchanged and rules and regulutions can be discussed by all. 


I can state here that many yachtsmen have long urged me to make 
ubdlic this proposition, and that four yachtsmen besides myself will 
Join. With twelve others this would make seventeen yachts to start 
with. I think there is no doubt but that a club can be tormed so 
strong that it will at once take front rank over all those devoted to 


smal yachts. FRANKLIN BEAMES. 


Dec. 28, 1881. 


(We heartily indorse the proposed movement Mr. Franklin Beames 
has undertaken to start, and will have more to say on the subject at 
anearly day. Itcannot have escaped the notice of owners of small 
boats that their interests are invariably swamped by those of large 
yachts, no matter what nominal inducements may be held out to 
them by clubs in the way of aspecial cla:s and small prizes. There 
1s good reason to believe that the conflicting interests of large and 
small boats can best be settled by the formation of a separate, influ- 
ential organization, devoted: solely to small yachts under say 30 ft. 
load line. Such aclub wouid soon become a power in the yachting 
world, and, if rightly man ged, the most popular and numerous in 
fleet and membership in our waters. It would draw to its burgee 
the enthusiastic Corinthian and the sailorelement. What its yachts 
might lack in tonnage and display would more than be made up by 
their tho:ough seamanlike trim and the perfect condition only per- 
sonal pride in the boat can assure. If all hauds devoted to the most 
fascinating, instructive and healthful phase of the sport will pull to- 
gether, they may find reason to be proud of the colors they sail 


under in less than a season.] 
me 
TORONTO YACHT CLUB. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 


I forward yon, ou behalf of the Toronto Yacht Club, copies of our 
by-laws and regulations, as we are the only yacht club owning 
small boats on this side of the Atlantic that does not believe in shift- 
ing ballast, and that the height of ambition is to sail an a 
t there 


skimming dish with an excessive crew, and therefore feel tha 
is a bond of union in that respect between us, H. F. W. 
oronto, Dec. 27. 


We are glad to find the Toronto Y. C. pos upon the excellent 
ever find it necessary to 

court popularity by falling back upon such primitive methods of sail- 
ing as followed by mo-t clubs owning small boats. With shiftin ; 
ballast and the large crews and abnormal spars it engenders, yacht 
racing becomes a farce and the sport is reduced to a question ot which 
crew will show itself the most fvolhardy in carrying on, without 
rhyme or reason, at the risk of a capsize. Racing with shifting bailast 
has killed small yachts in New York waters, and in place of the able 
little cruiser for one, two or three hunds, has one us a set of open 
sail, and for the reg- 

s of yachting so unfit that the only wonder is any club 
can be found io recognize such monstrosities as the jib and mainsail 


rules adopted, and do not think they wil 


machines, which are very expensive to build an 
ular purpose; 


sandbagger. Boats of that sort are not to be classed as yachts at all, 


but simply as machines of a useless and unsatisfactory kind. It 
shifting ballast were prohibited the snug cabin yacht would soon dis- 
place the oversparred toys, and sailing in craft of limited tonnage 


would offer the same enjoyment and instruction derived from 
owning more pretentious ships. The Toronto Y. C. has done a wise 
thing in adhering to principles which will serve to popularize both 
the club and the sport, instead of driving away tbe sailor element and 
degrading a noble art to the level of recklessness too often stimulated 
by the beer keg. Boston has innumerable able, safe little ships, and 
since they can be built and commissioned for half the sum sunk in a 
sandbagger, while affording a much wider range of adaptability to 
the wants of the yachtsman, we are sure the Toronto Y. C. will grow 
apace. Racing with fixed ballast and crews limited to the needs of 
handling sails and gear permits a test of boats and seamanship, while 
matches in which bags are tossed. up to windward and any amount of 
live ballast permitted in addition degenerate only into a competitive 
exhibition of toolhardiness and disregard for all precepts of good 
ju ent and real skill. The proof can be seen in any of the “ re- 
gattas” sailed in New York harbor with open boats, in which, 
generally, one or more of the best, supposed to be under the guiding 
care of some particularly ‘* smart” skipper, ignominiously capsize in 
consequence of the same culpable disregard of yachtsmanship inno- 
cently evinced by the green boy making his first experiment in some 
trap of a yawl boat or skiff. Some peopie insist that these exhibitions 
on the part of open boat crews and skippers show a wonderful degree of 
proficiency, for the remark is common enough that “a man who can 
Sail an open sandbagger can sail anything.” How wide of the mark 
this estimate is and how little such crews really know about rot 
a boat was illustrated in the wretched handling of our yachts pitte 
against the —— Second:class Corinthians would have displayed 
more proficiency in those matches than did the combined essence of 
open boat professionals, whose bungling called torth censure from 
the entire press and rendered them the butt of ridicule ae regular 
yachtsmen. Shifting ballast boats offer no inducements to the sailor, 
cruiser or gentleman bent upon instructive pastime, though they may 
be well enough to work off. superfluous energy, for which the cinder 

ath or athletics will do much better. May wesoon haveaclubin 

ew York especially devoted to the interests of legitimate yachting is 
a sentiment we know will be echoed by many of our friends who, for 
Want of such a club, have, much against their preferences, been 
driven under the colors of one of the machine orga tions. 

The officers of the Toronto Y. C. are: Commodore, T. McGaw; Vice 
Commodore, H. E. Kyle; fleet Captain, G. H. Duggan; Secretary and 
Treasurer, H. F. Wyatt. Burgee is red pointed, with white cross and 
& yellow maple leaf in wes red square. Clube the red Do- 
Minion flag with maple leaf in the fleld. The Commodore’s flag is 
ted with white leaf; the Vice Commodore’s white with red leaf; the 
fleet ain’s blue with yellow leaf. 

One of the most excellent rules adopted ~~ the club is that of pro- 
hibiting flying promiscuous bunting, and the sailing committee is 





















































































a in January every year. 


adopting when practicable, but no time should be 


formance by allowing ten minutes grace to sh’ 


Corinthian rules. 
me 
“ HALF-A-TONNER.” 





13 {t., beam 3 ft. 9in., freeboard 1 ft. 9 in. and 


light, tough and t 
very long lived. 


carries 500 lbs. of ballast, none on the kee. 


down over them a floor board. The main section is of 


early inthe morning, watch, scrub down decks, look to his ridin 
gear, see gear taught and wipe around the sides and clean brass wor 


with which she actually *‘ goes to sea.” 
we 
MEASUREMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


point and 4 ft. ¥ in. at the bow. She could not race so well with less 
and as a cruiser every half-inch added would be detrimental.” I di 


than they would above water. 


tax her high sides as it would be to tax the unsightly trunk I should 
otherwise be compelled to put on her under cubic contents rules. 
EDWARD BURGESS. 


The above was received too late for insertion last week. We believe 


most of the points raised by Mr. Burgess have already received con- 
sideration in our last Issue and in tue answer appended to the letter 
from * T. C.” in this wees’s issue. 

By fixing upon length, the beam and depth will not arrange them- 
selves into the best shaped boat. Asa general proposition, the more 
beam the less depth, and vice versa, but both taken together will, in 
the long run, regulate themselves in one fixed relation to length, and 
that will include the largest bulk possible on the length, since the 
power derived from the use of bulk is such agreat advantage in 
* overpowering” a smaller boat that no builder would do without it 
after he once fully realizes its value for winning on alengthrule. It 
is this we object to in such rules. They compel us to adopt the largest 
boat on her length, whether the bulk be put into beam or or 
both. Under a length rule it is about impossible to cut am and 
add to length with a view to producing a more satisfactory as well as 
economical and roomier boat, for the tax on thé use of extra length 
acts asacheck. Notsoina bulk rule. Under it we are not fixed as 
to length and, therefore, driven into excessfi the remaining two 
dimensions in the pursuit of power, but we are at liberty to arrange 
all three dimensions in any proportions wé wish. We are not forced 
into one type, but are free to put all to a.fair test and select the best 
instead of merely the largest, as under the length rule. 


———<— + > 
FREEBOARD OF CUTTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your remarks on the letter of Mr. David Hall Rice I notice a 
statement that “ Madge” has “no less than 8 feet of freeboard at the 
lowest point and 4.9 atthe bow.” Is ita fact that these figures are 
correct, or has there been a misprint? 

I have never seen Madge, and a reply to my query would oblige not 


only myself but also many others. . C. 
We regret not having the lines of the Madge, and must rely upon a 


late design for a ten-tonner of the same style and displacement which» 


is in our ion. She measures 8 ft. 6 in. amidships, from load- 
line to top of rail, about 3 ft. actual freeboard. The M differ 
atrifie from this, but not materially and not enough to affect the 
force of our argument from which * T. C.” quotesabove. The same 
design is 4 it, 8 in. at stem, measured in the same way, Bu ey a free- 
board of 4 ft, 2in. At the stern the height to top of raihis3ft., 7 in., 
or a freeboard of about 3 ft. 2in. Even a modern 5 ton cutter of 32 ft. 
load-line and 6 ft. extreme beam hasaside amidships of 2 It. 7 in. 
from load-line to top of rail, equal to a freeboard of about 2 ft. 2or2 
ft.3in. The 20ton Vanessa, 4734 ft. on load-line, has a freeboard 
amidships of 3 ft. 4in. The little Alert, 19 ft. 3 in. on load-line, hasa 
freeboard amidships of 1 ft. 6 in.; and the diminutive “‘half-a-tonner” 
spoken of elsewhere has a side of 1 ft. 9in. The freeboard of cutters 
has been settled by such gradual approach through innumerable 
tests and experiences that any one ventu' upon cutting down that 
important factor to save a tax on bulk would quickly discover himself 
operating upon the wrong side, and would be glad enough to return to 
the substantial realities of ample freeboard instead of hunting after 
imaginary gain in an attempt to circumvent a sound measurement 
rule which refuses to be swindled without entailing a corresponding 
loss in a boat’s qualities, 


charged with enforcing the rule. We commend this to many of our 
junior clubs whose boats fiy all manner of hideous rags with names 
and fancy a hoisted only about, half mast or not, 
chock apeak at that. Like all live institutions the Toronto Y. C. 
throws open its matches to all comers, reserving a few special races 
for club members only. Annual subscription $5; for non-residents 


é first rule in the sailing regulations reads: “ No shifting ballast 
allowed.” Short and to the point and obviating a great sin fraught 
with evil consequences to the sport. Another deserving general adop- 
tion relates to the manner of starting: ‘Flying starts should be 
owed for delay in 
starting.” The Toronto Y. C. evidently wants its members to become 
live sailors and does not intend to put a premium upon slothful per- 
ie across the line 
Indian fite and robbing the match of one of its most interesting and 
instructive opportunities. ‘No restrictions as to sails or the manner 
of working or setting them” is, likewise, a commendable decision. 
Time allowance, two seconds per mile for every foot obtained by 
adding twice the beam to the length. Number of hands limited to 
one for every five feet of length. All club races to be sailed under 


A§ an example of the great benefits to be derived from the use of 
depth instead of beam, we may instance a wonderful little ship 
measuring not more than half a ton, yet a thorough yacht in every 
respect—and a seagoing one at that. She was built by Harvey, of 
Wivenhoe, and is known as the Dodge. Her length onload-line is but 
L aft near heel 3 ft. 9 
in. ‘This little shaveris built of two skins of Spanish cedar, each 
8-16 in. thick, the strakes overlapping one another and both skins 
being well riveted together with copper, a coating of ‘builders’ balm,” 
a sort of marine glue, being laid on between. In this manner a very 
ht structure is obtained, which never leaks and is 

ght steamed frames run from keel to covering 
board, which, with the deck, aid in Fooming the boat inshape. She 
, but all stowed low down 

in the shape of shot bags. They are kept from —- by turning 
the very deep 

V. style, and in her great depth and draft with low weights lies the 
secret of her extraordinary ability. The foregoing arrangement of 
ballast was adopted to admit of hoisting the little shaver in over the 
side of her owner’s large steam yacht, in which case the lead was 
taken out of her as soon as the boat’s falls were set taught upon. 
When swung inboard she was allowed to lie on her side in a cradle 
made to receive her. Her midships may be likened to the outline of 
a California pear with the rounded top cut off and the stem end 
brought nearly.to a point. Or imagine the midship frame of the old 
cutter Thougut, illustrated in Marrett’s book on yacht building, filled 
out toa more powerful shape and you have the tiny Dodge almost 
exactly. Her sheer plan is much like that of a modern five-tooner— 
counter and all—only a “little more so,” being deeper in proportion. 
Entire displacement about one ton; hoist of mainsail 19 ft.; flush 
deck with elliptic cockpit for two aft. Below this ship shows room 
enough to cook and swing a hammock! Being asmali ship, a small 
skipper was selected among the wharf rats, measuring, himself, but 
4 it. 2 in., and the Dodge was the apple of hiseye. He would turn out 


with the same intense absorption a man-of-war’s man bestows 
upon a frigate. The little Dodge was a picture to look at, the pink of 
ne:tness, With shining biack sides, gold stripe, snow white rail and 
decks, mahogany fittings and brass wherever metal was used. Her 
owner astonished the local watermen of Dover when he came round 
in his half-a-ton crack and boldly put out to sea ip a stiff blow with 
no more ado than if his boat were just as big as any of the rest. The 
o!d shellbacks about the breakwater shook their heads; but then they 
could not see 3 ft. 9 in. under the water, and so when the Dodge took 
the seas in perfect style and soaked away in her weather work like 
the best of them, the old tars began to wonder even more; but their 
fears were allayed, for they soon became convinced that kind ofa 
small boat wasn’t like other kinds of small boats. She did what craft 
many times her size were unable to do, and it was her draft, easy 
bilge and low weights that gave her the advantage. No amount of 
beam could accomplish the same thing. The Dodge was recently 
sold to an American who took her, we believe, to Buenos Ayres, where 
she still makes seafaring people stare at the nonchalance and impunity 


As you do me the honor to publish a letter sent you some days ago, 
it will need a postscript in relation to what I wrote of the Madge’s 
want of freeboard for c: uising, since you say in your issue of Dec. 22 
that she has plenty of it, ‘having no less than 3 It. at the lowest 


not measure the Madge’s height, but I shall be much surprised if you 
have not added at least a foot to it—at any rate, in the trim in which 
she sailed the Newport races. Indeed, I was much struck with her 
very low sides, and questioned her sailing master particularly on that 
point, but, as | wrote before, he thought she was high enough for rac- 
ing. If our clubs tax’freeboard the designer will soon find, in using 
the amount of cubic contents you propose to give him, that by keep- 
ing his model low sided he can gaina good many cubic feet to put 
into length or some other element where they will tell much more 


Besides, if as you say,every half inch added to Madge’s height 
would hurt her, why should you seek to tax such an addition? IfI 
want a flush deck vessel, with good height below, it is just as unfair to 













































































RICE LAKE CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

In your last, “ Nauticus” just about hitthe mark. Rice Lakecaroes 
are certainly the best to be found; that is, if you give them a Shad- 
ow’s sheer and a Shadow’s midship section, and a deck and a double 
I and build them as you would a Shadow and keep them going with 
a double blade, and then you have got the best kind of a canoe—a reg- 
ular out and out Shadow. Rice Lakers may be good enough to sell to 
foreigners, who buy them much in the same spirit as they do Indian 
bows and arrows—as a sort of reminder of the frontier; and they may 
be good enough to carry game, but for the real sport of canoeing I 
would not have one asa gift. There is no accounting for tastes, still 
I think the man who would, in sober earnest, choose a Rice Lake 
canoe when he can get something else, is little better than the savage 
from whom Rice Lake ideas have been appropriated without crediting 
the source. To my knowledge there is not a single Rice Lake canoe 
in use in New York. They would make a very poor figure in our 
waters compared with the graceful lines and handsome work of 
Stephens, Rushton and others. Since your canoeing correspondents 
all seem to belong to the high aristocracy, including notabies like 
the “ Statesman,” “* Alderman,” “* Commodore” and sich, I will sign 
myself nothing more than an AVIs COMMUNIS. 

New York, Dec, 23. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

After cruising for a thousand miles and more in canoes of all sorts, 
let me say that, in my opinion, there is nothing like the regular 
Shadow and similar models for open waters; but for river work they 
are too cumbrous. You must have a quick boat under paddle. I have 
tried one of Rushton’s American Traveling Canoes, and can indorse 
them from every standpoint. Although, for everyday work, I like her 
better than anything I havetried. As for an open Herald canoe, one 
might as well go back to the stage coaches of our forefathers at once. 
Those I have seen were always heavy, ugly and slow. That wag 
some years ago, and if any real improvements have been made of late 
Ishould suppose they are by way of copying from the more modern 
styles. A. R. TREVIS. 

Rochester, N. Y., Dec. %. 





Kditor Forest and Stream: The heartless paragraph signed “‘ Nau- 
tilus,” asking if the ‘* Commodore” and the **Cook” are still using 
Rice Lake canoes, and “if not why_not,” has just now caught my 
attention, and I hasten to say that I am at present the owner of a 
* Racine Shadow,” not a “ Rice Laker.” My reasons? Well, they 
are various, but first let me ask ‘* Nautilus” if he has ever heard of 
a broken-hearted mother, who, while mourning the loss of her first- 
born daughter has consoled herseif with a son? She might, per- 
haps, have preferred another daughter, but circumstances not al- 
together within her control send her ason and she makes the best 
of him. so with my loved and lost Rice Laker. I might have pre- 
ferred another like her, but35 per cent. ad valorem import duty may 
have had something to do with the non-fulfilment «f my desires, and 
other reasons which I need not publicly enumerate may have com- 
bined to bring about the result which affords “ Nautilus” the op- 
portunity to lacerate my still tender feelings. Therefore, and I 
think with justice, do I characterize his note as “‘ heartless.” As for 
the “Cook” he has never consoled himself with a successor to his last 
“cherub,” though he went so far as to try to replace him—her, that 
is—by a second importation of the same type. Something went 
wrong at a critical moment and, if I may be allowed the expression, 
fatal miscarriage fo.lowed. The poor thing was never delivered from 
the Custom House, although the Cook” declares solemnly that the 
professional fees were all duly paid. I trust that ‘* Nautilus” will 
hereafter respect our feelings, even if he cannot fully understand 
them, and permit us—me at least—to comfort myself as best I may. 

‘Truly yours, COMMODORE, 





° 
THE UPSHOT OF IT ALL. 








ITH this week’s issue we close the discussion on measurement— 
so far as we are concerned. It is not to be expected that an 
attempt to overcome deep-rooted customs and the prejudices of 
“vested interests” extending over a few weeks’ issue of our journal, 
will result in the unqualified adoption of what we have urged. It 
was not to be expected that a few articles describing the especial 
virtues of the cutter could bring about a sudden discarding of our 
former light-draft loves «nd a transfer of affections to a style of boat 
unfitted to preconceived ideas. It required three years’ fighting, 
capped by the opportune victories of the Madge, to move the great 
body of yachtsmen, yet every line written concerning deep, safe boats 
did its mite toward gradually affecting a reform. Similarly, we think, 
the recent overhauling of measurement rules in our columns has not 
been quite a waste of efforts, even though immediate changes may 
not be wrought in prevailing methods. There can be no doubt that 
some converts have been made to the bulk rule, and, at all events, 
that the potent sway of old gods has been shorn of that influence due 
to a blind faith in the truth of what may happen to be found on the 
surface for the time being. ‘I'he more obdurate for any existing order 
of things, whether right or wrong, will still cling to the length rule 
with old time fervor. The general body of yachtsmen has, however, 
learned to look askance at a system which has no logical derivation 
and which can readily be shown to tail to match divers types with 
anything like fairness. A number of clubs are now in the throes of 
revolution. Their old fetish has been knocked over and a new one 
has to beset upin place. The coming rule will undoubtedly bea 
trifle more acceptable, though, probably, far from logical, nor yet 
capable of standing every strain it will be putto. It is likely to be 
but short-lived before serious defects are discovered, whereupon the 
old sore will break out anew. One piece of patchwork, empirical and 
unfair, will give way to another somewhat more acceptable, and so 
on till, step by step, every agitation helps clear away the cotwebs 
and drives selfish interests to the wall. Finally, after essaying every- 
thing under the sun but the right thing, a buik rule will receive a 
majority vote from sheer desperation as the dernier resort. Then 
clubs will find themselves at bard pan, cease further cogitation and 
quietly settle down to blissful contentment; everybody served alike: 
the designer perfectly free and the best type of boat steadily displant- 
ng all the pet nurslings of protective legislation. We venture to 
believe that bulk measurement will be the upshot of it all in course 
of due time, when the matter has had a chance to filter through tne 
masses and to crystallize into conviction derived from experiment 
and experience. 


—_—————jr-+o.___—_- 
BULK AND SPEED. 


Ww have explained in a former artizle why the Astor House 
* should in equity allow time to a small yach*, even though the 
greater bulk ot the House might have been detrimental to speed. We 
wish again to call attention to the necessity of basing measurement 
mot upon the finished vessel, buf upon the opportunities the builder 
has for the production of speed in the use of the bulk he has em- 
pioyed. ‘Paxing thefeatures of the finished boat is taxing the product 
of his brain; it is taxing his capacity as a modeller—something in 
which there is neither sense nor object. Taxing the bulk of his boat 
is taxing the opportunities enjoyed absolutely independent of her 
shape. It is tax ng him for facilities made use of, and not for the 
particular manner in which he prefers to apply those factiities. That 
is sensible, for the obvious reason that it fulfills the intention of a fair 
system, since it demands an allowance from larger facilities or oppor- 
tunities to smazler, leaving the form of the yacht entirely untaxed, 
thereby enabling us to read in the results of a rave the relative per- 
tection attained by each builder in the form chosen after applying 
due allowance for initial differences in their opportunities. 

Viewed in this light, the stale and a hundred times refuted protest 
that bulk rules cannot be jusf since bulk does not always “ give 
speed ” are found to be without locus standi—that is, the objection has 
no application at all to the case. 

It is a matter of perfect indifference to the logical derivation of bulk 
rules whether bulk gives or does not give speed. That does not legit- 
imately enter the question at all. Whether speed results from the 
use of more bulk depends upon the disposition made of it by the 
modeller. If he apportions it wisely his boat becomes faster, tor the 

reason that she has become larger. If he apportions it badly 
is boat may become slower, but he has enjoyed the use of the bulk 
just the same, and in so much he has had a greater opportunity for 
the development of peed in his boat than his neighbor, who has had 
to go without it in aSmalicer boat. The relative success of the two 
builders rests fundamentaily upon the bulk they have mouided, and 
a fair comparison is mapifestly only to be deduced by taking into 
consideration the difference in the bulk they have been dealing witha, 
and not some difference in the shape they have impressed upon it of 
their own free choice, as, for example, the lengths selected. 
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AN INDORSEMENT OF VALUE. 











E are in receipt of the following from the owners of a fleet of 
twenty fi g schooners, which we value highly as coming 
from experienced men: 

* You have our heartiest ores and congratulation for what you 
have done and are doing FOREST AND STREAM to promote abie 
models and sensible rigs in this country, and we wish you every suc- 
cess. We have a 31 ton schooner that will be overhauled next summer 
and are of trying the yawl rig on her, 
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‘‘In the winter sloops. are almost useless for our fishing business, 
and schooners, as they are commonly rigged and modelled, are not 
much better; so we want to try the yawl to see if a boat so rigged 
will be able to stay out longer and to work over the grounds more 
easily in bad weather.” 


YACHTING NEWS. 


MEASUREMENT.—Mean length, however, is received with derision 
by many in America; and one writer, bolder than the rest, pro- 
nounced it “idiotic.” We need not apply any indigestible adjectives 
to this Transatlantic suggestion, as a similar proposal has been made 
in this country; but, at any rate, there will be no harm in showin 
that there is no more reason for including the counter in a len, 
measurement than there is the length of bowsprit. Each is used to 
extend a sail; but the counter, whilst forming a sort of outrigger for 
the mainsheet, also provides some extra deck room. The idea, how- 
ever, sometimes prevails that the counter, when the boat is heeled, 
helps to support the boom, or gives additional power in some way by 
adding to tue stiffness of the boat. It is almost needless to say that 
acounter could not help to support the boom any more than a life 
buoy on deck could; and if the counter is made so full and heavy that 
it becomes immersed as the boat is heeled, and thereby adds to the 
volume of the ‘‘ wedge of immersion,” the boat had much better be 
without the counter at all, asthe counter would tend to aggravate 
the boat’s pitching in a sea, throw her out of trim, check her speed, 
and meke her generally unhandy. The fact is, in designing a boat 
which has a counter, the greatest care is taken to provide against its 
becoming immersed as the boat heels; and the ae that 
* power” can be gained by immersing the counter involves the absur- 
dity that the buoyancy of the boat can be made greater in the heeled 
position than it isin the upright. This would be an entirely unknown 
achievement in hydrostatics, and is simply an impossibility. There 
is not the smallest doubt that if length isto be included in any ex- 
pression for the —, of boats or yachts in competitive sailing, it 
should be length on the load water-line, as that length cannot be 
excveded by any conceivakle means so as to impart ad itional power 
to the boat. For many years length from stem to sternpost in a line 
with the gunwale was used on Southampton water and other places ; 
but there was no objection to this, as, owing to the upright stem and 
sternpost, length so taken was the same as length on the load water- 
line. Now, however, for the sake of small additional comfort, and for 
greater convenience in working the sheets aft, a counter has been 
introduced on many of the boats in the South; but to put a penalty 
upon them would be almost as absurd as taxing a man for having a 
spring mattress in his berth instead of two inches of .hair and a deal 
board.—London Field. 














THE oTHER SUNDAY evening, down at the 
village of Greensboro’, Md., religious services 
in the church were greatly disturbed by the 
persistent pursuit of a coon by a dog in the 
immediate vicinity. The colored portion of 
the congregation was greatly excited, and 
when it became evident by the barking of 
the dog that the coon was in a tight place 
there was a general exit from the church, 
and on the following day one of the colored 
brethren was smacking his lips over ‘‘roast 
coon and plenty of graby.” 
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Two wEEKs aGo 600 partridges were re- 4.00 
ceived by Mr. Churchman, Secretary of the | ¢ 59 | 5.50 | 4.50 
5.00 | 4.00 


Delaware Game Association, at Wilmington, 
Del. They came~ from Danville, Va., and 
will be distributed in lots of twelve, six 


males and six females, among the Delaware 
farmers. Another lot of 1,000 arrived sub- 
sequently and will be similarly distributed. 
It will be some years until the bird again be- 
comes numerous in Pennsylvania if like 
efforts are not made to propagate it. 


C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS 
Seal-Skin Sacques & Cloaks 











Peerless Tobacco Works, 


KEEP’S SHIRTS 


GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, UNDERWEAR, 


Fur-Lined Garments ; 


Fur Trimmings, 
Muffs and Collars. 


184 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Water! 


Dwellings, Factories or Towns su 
water by Pipe Wells or,Deep 
wells that have'gone dry made to produce. 

MANHATTAN ARTESIAN WELL CO., 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and pr n. 





NOTICE! 





THE Doc, 
By DINKS, MAYHEW & HUTCHISON. 
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Advertisements received 
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Orders received from 
price. 


TURKISH, VIRGINIA and a small por- 
tion of choice PER IQUE—a mixture not found 
in any other Cigarette. 


Samples and circulars malied free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
631, 633, 635, 637 Broadway, N. Y. 








FRANK BLYDENBURCH, 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURI- 
TIES, UNLISTED MINING STOCKS. 











ANTED, second-hand D. B. L. gum, 10 or 12x 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


COLORS.—Should the new club of small yachts be formed accord- 
ing to the plan of Gommodore Franklin Beames, laid before the 
reader this week, how would it do to call it the Corinthian Yacht 
Ciub, and adopt for a burgee a blue field with yellow (gold) wreath 
of laurels, as bestowed upon the victors of the Corinthian games 
held by the Greeks in ancient times? We have had play enough 
upon the red, white and blue triangles with stars interjected here 
and there. A flag with some idea in its composition would seem 
more appropriate as well as more easily distinguished from the usual 
run, As itis, most flags of our yacht clubs are meaningless calico 
a commonplace borrowed from another—and very con- 

using in their similarity of plan orshade. There should be some 
derivation to club colors, conveying a distinctive meaning, a trade- 
mark of character, locality or purpose, so to speak, and not the tire- 
some repetition of variegated patches and bars of three prime colors. 


EXHIBITION OF SPORTING ARTICLES.—It is intended soon to 
hold an exhibition of articles used in sports in London. ‘The show is 
to include everything po powered to yachts and sailing. This sug- 
gests the advisability of instigating a similar exhibition of oe 
appliances here. Could not some cluo take the matter in hand? 
collection of models, drawings, books, miniature craft, all kinds of 
articles in use—such as binacies, side lights, logs, filtings, small 
boats, canoes, prizes, photos, historical records, etc —grouped together 
in a hall would be pretty certain to attract a paying number of visi- 
tors. The surplus funds obtained might be devoted to the furtherance 
of the sport in some public way. By this means, it properly managed, 
the general public might have its interest drawn prominently to the 
most fascinating, instructive, useful and manly of all sports. 

NEW SCHOONERS.—Mr. A. Cary Smith is busy getting out the 
lines ior two new schooners, besides half a dozen other yachts. The 
demand for designs exceeds anything yet known and promises lots 
of new boats, besides proving that capable men are beginning to be 
appreciated at their true worth, and that the days of guess work are 
passing away. One schooner is for light summer work and, there- 
tore, only 73g ft. draft on 85 ft. water-line and 233g ft. beam. She 
has 3 ft. 3in. freeboard. ‘The other is for a seagoing cruiser and is 80 
ft. water-line, 19 ft. 5 in. beam, 10 ft. 5 in. draft with 3 ft. 3 in. free- 
board. she is to cruise to the West Indiesin winter. All the latest 
wrinkles will be combined in these yachts. 


VISITING CUTTERS.—The London Land and Water is in doubts 
about our custom house practices concerning cutters shipped out for 
racing here. We can assure our con‘emporary that any boats sent 
out by steamer will be entered here free of duty, the Treasury having 
decided that yachts imported for racing and not to be sold in our 
waters will not be classed as ‘‘wood manufactures,” subject to a duty 

{33 percent. The Madge was detained only to await a formal deci- 
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dent existed u which the local col- 


sion of this kind, as no 
on will hold in future cases of the kind, 


lector could act. The decisi 
Bring on your cutters. 


STEPHENS’ CANOES.—Mr. Stephens has removed from Rahway to 
a more convenient point at West Brighton, Staten Island, where he has 
secured ample shops and will devote attention to building small 
yachts as well as canoes and boats. We may add that Mr. Stephens 
knows what a ship’s draft means and can design yachts with under- 
standing, while his work is well known asthe best. To get to his 
—— € North Shore Staten Island ferry from the Battery to third 
landing, including the amoppege at Snug Uarbor. Post office address: 
P. O. box 562, West Brighton, S. I. 


NEW YORK CANOE CLUB.—The following officers have been 
elected for 1882: Commodore, C. Bowyer Vaux; Vice Commodore, 
Chas. P. Oudin; Secretary and Treasurer, W. P. Stephens, Bayonne, 
N. J.; Executive Committee, William Whitlock and C. L. Norton; Re- 
gatta Committee, C. K. Monroe, F. E. Ward, W. M. Cook, Fred Read 
and W. P. Stephens; House Committee, Dr. E. B. Bronson and Wm. 
Whitlock. 

§ 


WREN.—Mr. C. G. Y. King, well known as one of the leadin 
canoeists of the Clyde and as a writer over the cognomen of ‘* Wren 
has arrived in this city and may remain with us permanently. In 
that case his Clyde canoe will be shipped to him and a welcome addi- 
tion made to our fieet, bringing about very interesting trials between 
the most advanced style of Clyde canoe and our native productions. 
FIVE-TONNER.—We learn thatit is contemplated to buy one of 
the narrowest five-tonners of recent English build and import her to 
this city for experimental pu Also that a shaver of half-a-ton 


like the Dodge wiil likely grace our waters next year and disgust the 
flatirons in a blow. 


ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB.—The Atlantic Yacht Club have finished 
their new anchorage basin at Bay Ridge. The club’s new steam 
launch Atlantic is about finished, and next season will run daily 
between the club house at Bay Ridge and the dock of the Sea Beach 
Coney Island passenger boats, near by. 


NEW NONPAREILS.—Mr. Clapham, of Roslyn, L L., is getting out 
the frames for two 56 ft. nonpareils. He has also just shipped one of 
23 1t. to France to race with the shifting ballast boats. She has a 29 
ft. mast, 5in. at partners and a 20 ft. boom. 


SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CLUB.—Commodore Ashbury has ree 
turned his thanks to the club for the friendly attentions bestowed 
during his recent visit to the California coast. 
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Live Prairie Chic 
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Rock Wells. Dug 
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940 Broadway. 


water to carry them to this city. 


66 Pine 8t:, New York. 
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rub Also Audubon’s Birds of 


beautiful 
as the Quadrupeds. 


Price $3,00.. 
Sale at this. Office. 


Banted. 





Partridge, quail, rabbit and duck 
ood fishing for bass and pickerel. 
ars address N. E. J., at this office. 








MILD, FRACRANT, 
HICH WROUCHT, 


Particularly Agreeable. 
9 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


HOLABIRD 











ANTED—A number of Live Prairie Chickens 
(pinnated grouse) for stocking a preserve. 
Must be delivered safely boxed, in coops of twenty 
birds each, at a railroad station, with food and 
Address, 
nom es and all other particulars, 8. S. C., 





UDDUBON’S BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS FOR 

SALE.—A copy of Audubon’'s Vivi 
rupeds of America, superbly illustrated with colored 
plates ; 3 volumes, large 8vo, brown morocco, a little 


volumes, octavo, the first volume wanting. With 
colored plates, same size and binding 
For price apply to this office. 


OR SALE.—A fine country residence, about 30 
miles from New York ; 45 acres improved land. 












Zhe Bennel. 


ile Cameron Kennel. 
agile Hounds bred for bench and field purposes, 
RALLY (Sam-Doally); stud fee, $25, 
RAC (Rally-Louise); stud fee, $25. 
COLIN CAMERON, Brickerville, Pa, 
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fine thoroughbred red 
Irish setter puppies (dog and bitch) 43 months old, 
by champion Kory O’More out of Pearl. Pearl is 
half sister to Biz (of late Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee Field Trials). Sold singly or together. Ad- 
dress W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 
Jan5,1mo, 


Suits. 





;OR SALE—Dog Ben, Irish and blue B 
thoroughly broken on peaen wooaeodh on 
quail. Under thorough subjection ; four years old. 
Cost $100 for his breaking. No fault. “Will sell 
cheap or exchange for breech-loading gun. Ad- 
dress J. 8. U., FOREST AND STREAM Office. 
Janb5,1t. 

OR SALE, a foxhound dog, three years old, com- 
F ing four; color, black, white and yellow; 
always run alone and is a stayer; medium size, 


good voice. Price $30. Reason for selling, am 
going West. ROBERT WENTWORTH, Hudson 


Centre, N. H. Jan5,1t 
Was. one or two well-bred and well-broken 
bird d (setters preferred); must retrieve 
from land and water. Address, with full particu- 
lars, name and lowest price, CHAKLES RADY, 
office FOREST AND STREAM. Jan5,1t 
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N prietor, Middleboro.” Mass. Sporting’ Ogs 
broken and handled, also a number of brok 
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terms. P. O. Box 35. - . " reasouaie 


we SPANIEL dog and bitch for sale, three 
months old. Also chestnut and tan d 
fourteen months old. Will be sold very low. Ad- 
dress BURR HOLLIS, Hornellsyilie, N : 
;OR SALE, pointer puppy, born Sept. 18. Pri 
K $15. R. M. LIVINGSTON, 16 West. Thirty-sixth 
street, New York city. > Jan5,1t 
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Gre enncl 
Portraits of Celebrated Dogs 


NOW READY. 
FIRST PAIR OF THE SERIES OF FIELD SCENES 
BY J. M. TRACY. 








A ‘Grouse Moor.—EMPEROR FRED. 


Snipe Shooting in the Mississippi Valley. 
—THUNDER. 


Correct Portraits of the Two Laverack 
Dogs in the world 


These pictures are large A 
— epreneeene of oil oil paintings b by recy, 
ecuted by the Artotype Proc ey will not 
fade like ordinary photographs, and are equal in 
effect and finish to the best steel engrav).z. 
Price 75c. cach, 


For sale by SCHUYLER & DUANE, 189 Broadway, 
New York, or J. PALMER O’NEIL, 68 Fifth Ave, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will be sent by mail on pos of price by FOR: 
EST AND STRE4M PUBLISHING Co, 

Large plates suitable for framing are now being 
printed of these pictures, and will be advertised in 
the next issue of this paper. 


FLEAS! FLEAS! 
WORMS! WORMS! 
Steadman‘s Flea Powder for Dogs. 





The conductors of the Forgst anp STREAM point with much pride and satisfaction to the past and the present of the paper, and 
pledge their readers that the same high standard of excellence will be maintained in the future. The Forgst AND STREAM will preserve 
the reputation it has earned for being: 


1.—ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIV2. 


A BANE TO FLEAS—A BOON TO DOGS. 


HIS POWDER 1s guaranteed to kill fleas on 
itis putup in patent boxes with sliding pepper: 
putup in paten xes m. 
box top, which greatly facilitates its use. Fiiaple 


II.—ADAPTED TO THE TAS'EHS OF ALL. cndativaaene. 


The ‘‘ Sportsman Tourist,” ‘* Game Bag and Gun,” 
and ‘“‘ Sea and River Fishing” departments will con- 
tain sketches of travel, camp life and adventure; ac- 
counts of shooting and angling excursions ; hints, helps, 
and experiences; poetry, stories, humor; impartially 
written reports of all meetings, etc., etc., etc. 

“‘ Natural History” will be so conducted as to stimu- 
late habits of observation and study. Among its 
contributors may be mentioned Prof. Spencer F. Baird, 
of Washington, D. C., the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who is so well known as the first authority 
in the country on ornithology and fishculture; Dr. 
Elliott Coues, U. 8. A., avd Prof. J. A. Allen, of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, the distinguished 
writers on birds and mammals; Professors Jordan and 
Gill, eminent in icthyology; Dr. Yarrow, the authority 
on reptiles; Prof Marsh, of Yale College, the writer on 
fossils, and Prof. Eaton, the botanist. Hundreds of 
other names, scarcely less well-known, might be added 
to the list. 

‘* Fisheulture,” edited by a practical and well-known 
fishculturist, will receive frequent contributions from 
the officers of the U. 8. Fish Commission at Washington. 
This department will prove indispensable to every 
farmer and country gentleman who can own a fish pond 
for profit or pleasure. 


The columns devoted to the ‘‘ Kennel” will be filled 
with matter of interest and practical worth to sportsmen 
and dog fanciers. ‘‘ Rifle and Trap Shooting” will 
furnish reports of all important events in the shooting 
world. ‘‘ Yachting and Canoeing” will remain in charge of 
a specialist, its editor being a graduate of the U.S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and a practical naval 
architect, thoroughly informed in every branch of his 
profession. Due attention will be given to canoeing, 
as its growing importance demands. 


.—HIGH IN TONE. 


The tone of the Forgst anp Stream is exceptionally 
high. It is edited for men of healthy minds in healthy 
bodies. Its reading and advertising columas will be 
clean. Its pages will sparkle like the mountain stream 
in the sunlight, and its contents will be redolent of the 
exhilarating fragrance of theforest. Primarily intended 
for gentlemen, it is also a paper for the family centre- 
table, and one which the entire family, old and young, 
read with pleasure and profit. The best guarantee of 
its thoroughly high character is afforded by a reference 
to a listof those who write for it. 


Among the hundreds: f correspordents of the Forzst 
aND Stream are Business Men, Lawyers, Physicians, 
Clergymen, Army and Navy Officers, Naturalists, 
Pioneers, Trappers, Prospectors, College Professors, 
Tourists, Civil Engineers, Artists, Editors of other 

- papers; young men who have not yet struck out for 
themselves, and old men who have retired; in short, 
members of every trade, profession, and occupation. 

Farmers and Farmers’ Boys constitute a large class of 
our readers. They will find the Forest anp STraEamM 
ever dispos’d to reconcile :he seemingly conflicting but 
really identical interests of respectable sportsmen and 
reasonable land-owners. 


IV.—INDEPENDENT. 


The position of influence now occupied by the Forzst 
anp STREAM imposes upon the paper responsibilities 
which it has no wish to shirk. The organ of no clique, 
it will be perfectly free to criticise everything inimical 
to the interests of the highest and manliest sportsman- 
ship. Its attitude on all important questions within its 
field is well understood. For the benefit of advertisers 
and readers alike, it will also, as in the past, expose 
and denounce all dangerous frauds. Advertisements of 
doubtful character will not be admitted to its columns on 
any terms. 


V.—COURTEOUS. 


The Forgst anp Stream will have no room in its 
columns for personalities and bickerings. Its editors 
have neither taste nor time for ‘‘mud throwing.” They 


* do not share the opinion, held by some other journals, 


that blackguardisms and indecencies are essential char- 
acteristics of a sportsman’s paper. Readers who want 
that sort of thing must look for it somewhere else than 
in the Forest anp Stream. Verbum sap. 


VI.—BROAD IN SYMPATHY. 


The Forzst anp Stream will ask for, and strive to 
win, the continued support of readers in every part of 
the country. It never has been narrow in spirit; nor 
has it ever held itself up as the organ of any one “ sec- 
tion.” The paper is, and will be, American, in the 
broadest, highest and best meaning of that term. Every 
State, Territory and Province on the Continent, with 
many foreign countries beyond, are represented in — 


list of contributors and apes a 
geographical distribution | friends and oO } 


ents of the Forest anD'Stream is a sufficient guarantee 
of the variety and gxgéilence of -its.contents. 
Literally and figtiratively is it true that © 


THE SUN NEVER SETS ON THE FOREST AND STREAM. 





CONTRIBUTIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE¢s 


Its editors aim to make the Forzst anp Srrgam a medium for the interchange of on, entertainment and amusement 
among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, shooting and angling trips, original observationgin natural history, and other like con- 
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Price 50 cents by mail, Postpaid, 


Areca Nut for Worms in Dogs, 
A CERTAIN REMEDY. 
in boxes con’ 
Put Ld, a hoe taining ten powders, with fu 
Price 50 cents per box by mail. 
Both the above are recommended by Rop aND 
GUN and FOREST AND STREAM. 


Conroy & Bissett, 
Fulto street, N. Y¥. 


BENT c. SQUIRES 
rtlandt street, N.Y. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 
ashington street, Boston, Mass, 








Dr Gordon Stables,R.N. 


TWYFORD, BERKS, ENGLAND, 
Author of the 


“PRACTICAL KENNEL GUIDE,” &C. 


exports champion and other pedigree dogs of any 
oreed. Send for 

“PLAIN HINTS TO WOULD-BE BUYERS.” 
Price 10 cents, post free. Gives addresses of prin- 
stpal English breeders. 





Black Spaniels. 

BOB III, imported, black; =. © 
Fonetoes. Kilmarnock, Belfast, and ndon, om Ont 
i lin, Pa. Stud fee, $15. 

BENEDICT, import black ; first and special, 
= York, 1881. First Atlan anta, 1 1881. 
ppies by above also by Brag. first and 
ork, 1581, forsale. Price from $10 : % 


HORNELL’ SPANIEL CLUB, Hornelisville 
Nova.tt 





For Sale. 


BULL TERRIER, SILK IL wWeteny’ o | A. Sitk. 
Puss, age 1 year 10 months. win. 
ner of ist, Pittsburgh, 1851; ode Now: York, 1881 ; 
2d, London, Onf., 1°81 ; ist, Lowell, 1881. He is a 
ure white, and one of the best young dogs ever 
: oa combining the best bull Terrier blood in 
nD: 
BULL DOG, BLISTER (imp.), by Sir Anthony, 
ex-sister t» Henshail’s Duchess. Winner of Ist, 
London, Ont., 1581; * Lowel’, 1881; the only 
times ever exhibited. is one of the grandest 





REAT REDUCTION in price of Vom Culin’s 
Pat. Spike Collar. No. 1, sewed, $200. No. 
2, rivetei, $1.25. Book of Instructions Free with 
each collar, by mail. Beware of worthicss imi- 


the spoi a press and used by ali the prominent 
ere trainers, 
E. & C. VON CULEN, 


“ My Delaware City, Del. 
s2"4Pedigree Printerr.) 


ORY Q’MORE KENNEL.—Thoro} 
- for sale, a ¢ 
out oj 


Fe ay — ky: Full pesigroce 


t a reasonable price, an Irish set- 
F tér Ditc! pete gag 6 months olé; one 
1 pedigree. DINSMORE, &, uaugus, 


Hi 





tributions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us of — transactions. Expressions: 


of opinion upon any subject within the scope of the paper are invited and will be given place in our.gol ey A Ww 


in the stud, for $50. Add 





ress, Secretary 
We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forgst anp Stream that they bring the paper and iu oe ie to the at ther whose | &- C-» Room 11, 206 Broadway, New ee 
tastes and sympathies are in accord with its spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully f lpotieall 
A LIBRARY OF PERMANENT WORTH?» . Pisec' printed on fine cuted. paper, will be sent 
The weekly issues of the Forrst anp Stream form two volumes each year, of twenty-six numbers, or 600 pages each. Seventeen such ——_ IND STREAM P BO, Dose i 


volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders (price $1.25) which hold twenty-six numbers, Each volume Row, N.Y. - 


when completed may be returned to us for binding, the cost per volume being $1.50, At this slight additional expense each reader may 








preserve an unique library of substantial and permanent valve. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


Per-year, $4; $2 forsix months. To clubs of three or more, $8 per year each. Remit by post-office money order, draft or registered 
letter. Give name, town, county and State. 


Address FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHINC CO., 39 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





broken, satisfaction 
B. RICHMOND, Lakevilis, Mass 


9 COCKER SPANIEL KENNELS. 


Cockers of all ages and colors, 


and pu er ~ See ROB antes 
Framkiln, Del. Co, N.Y. ae 





© S08 S cater, ot ee ee and well 

oe ters and setters, also dogs boarded 

grarentest Address H, 
Sept22,tr 





ROLLED GOLD SOLID JEWELRY makes a beautiful 
and Valuable Gift for a lady or gentleman, and in order to 


1 introduce our goods and to 


new customers for our 


secure 
Com we will forward POST-PAID to any address in 


i the U. or Canada, 
**ROLLED” GOLD jewel 


any article of our HEAVY 18K. 
asshown in the acco! 


mpanyi 
| illustrations, on receipt of THIS ADVERTISEMENT on 


or before MAY ist, 1882and ONE 


DOLLAR. On the 


inside of ony ring we send you we will HANDSOMELY 
w 


i ENGRAV 


hout Extra Char 
TIAL, MOTTO or SENTIMENT desired. Desc 


any NAME, INI- 
riptions:— 


No. 1, Ring we furnish in either AMETHYST, GA 

or TOPAZ. "Conte Stud, 
and ay r Drops are set with our jus 
FRENCH DI 


. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, respectively, Ring, Gent’s Stud, 


celebrated 


AMONDS, the best imitation of the real stone 


} ever protacen, and we defy — 


to detect that they are no! 


one but the cleverest experts 
o. 5is our handsome ONYX 


INITIAL Ring suitable for either lady or gentleman; the 
ON Y X stones we use for settings show both black and white 
in their composition, and the effect of the engraved initial is 


ve king ond beautiful. No. 6is our & 
ed or Black On 
No. 7 is an INI 


with either 
handsome, 


E RING set 


eS something new and very 


AL CHARM suitable for 


either lad = penvomas. On one side we CUT INITIAL 


same as No, 
Onyx. No. 8, HANDSOM 


'¥Y of these goods to the readers of 
inal price named, we hope to make Regular Customers of 


ing, on the other side we use as setting Red | 
ELY CHASED BAND RING. 

In the manufacture of all the above described 
Era, Rolled Gold, and in offering a LIMITED SUP- Ni Hi 


Ss we use 


Paper at the nom- i 


i 


ae them. At the same time we send article or articles selected, iS . Ba 
oe we will mail youa bundle of our CATALOGUES and feel 
sure that you will be so highly pleased with goods sent and that they will give such satisfaction that you will onli 
FER you have: our Catalogues among your friends, at the same time showing them the BEAUTIFUL J EW. 


you have received from us. You Can in this wa: 


Y -which are manufactured from New and original 
UTURE 


REFUND MONEY. We depend on our F 
Catalogues in your vicinity. OUR 


assist us in selling other goodsof STANDARD QUALI- 
signs and which are sarenieed to give satisfaction or 

’ SALES FOR OUR Pk 

we send you is Heavy Rolled Gold and that this unprecedented 


ROFIT. Remember the jewelry 
offer is only made to introduce our goods and 


COMPANY IS OLD AND RELIABLE, manufacturing First-Class goods 


the PREOIOUS METALS. We can only send out a LIMITED NUMBER of this FIRST-CLASS JEW- 
‘LRY at price named, and in order to protect ourselves from jewelers and dealers ordering in quantitles we 


awill insert this advertisement but ONE TIME in this 


per, hence require youto CUT IT OUT and SEND TO 


US with your order that we may know you are entitled to the BENEFITS of this offer. Under no circumstances 
will we send more than ONE ARTICLE of each kind Ske named, but_after you receive goods ordered and 


others are desired we will furnish them in 18k. Solid Gol 


at $6.50 each. If you wish one article send this adver- 


tisement and $1.00; if you desire two articles send this advertisement and $2.00, or if all (one of each) are desired send 
this advertisement and $8.00, If more thanone of each are desired you must pay full price as given in our cata- 
logue, To ascertain the size ring you wear, cut a piece of paper so as to fit around the finger you wish to wear the 


ring on and send the slip to us. 
Ameth 


you order a ring state what you wish en si if y 
either Nos. 5 or7 state the initial desired. In ondoting No.1 stake Paitdnun tin tama teal ee aon 


the stone desired, as we furnish them in either 


it» Topaz or Garnet. And if No. 6 is ordered state which setting you prefer the Black or Red On 


8 Xe 
ORDER BY NUMBERS. Remember under NO C[RCUMSTANOES will we sell more than ONE OF EAUli 
at prices named. You can order one or any number up to eight, but not more than oneof each kindand you must 
OUT ODT this advertisement and SEND TO US on or before May Ist, 1882 with your order. Small sums can 
be sent through regular mail or vs. PET Leter Money Order or Draft. Address 
° + 


ETTIBONE 





CO., 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Sportsman ‘s Goods, 


Pirst-class sporting gurmenis. ae and prices 
0 


gent by post on receipt of ietter request, ad- 
dressed to 


GEO. C. HENNING 
One Price Clothier, 


410 7th ST., WASHINGTON CITY. 


For Sale by A. SAKS & Co., 1013 Main S 
Richmond, Va. 


THE CLIMAX 


PATENT GUN CLEANER 


{8 THE MOST PRACTICAL CLEANER AND 
OILER FOR BREECH-LOADING ABMS 
EVER INVENTED. 

% 


” It operates on an entirely new principle, and it is 
asto! ng how quick and well it will clean and 
Ollagun. Eachcleaneris packei im neat box 
with full directions for use, and will nt to any 
address, postage paid, on receipt of $1. 

Hilustrated Circular Sent Free en Ap< 
plication. 

In orde’ ve calibre of gun. All ordéms and 
nquiries il clomaes ” ; 


CLIMAX M’F’G CO,, 
Fall River, Mass. 


To Sportsmen: 


Why pay eight or ten dollors for cartridge load- 

ing tools when you can get a handsome combined 

‘et implement for $2 that will do the work of 

ordinary tools? Sent by mail on receipt of 

ter 10, 12 or 14-gauge. Best recapper in use, 
t for 50 cenis. 


JAS. H. DUDLEY, Poucuxeerprsig, N. Y, 
ORL ILLS a A ESE A RANI 








berman. 
and revised, and now acknowl 
to be the only correct map Of this vast 
Sat at is eee 2 by 
mail, 50 cen’ CHARLES ° amaica 
Plain, Mass. 





Sportsmen’? Goods 





__ Me Le DUNCKLEE’S PATENT 
Camping and Mining Stove. 


p ust the thing for people camping out 
& forashort or long time. FOUR SIZES ; pri- 


4@ REASONABLE. Send for descriptive circu- 
Gs, With prices and terms. 


fe a 


eT ae 


will Gook 
For 12 Persons. 





Size 
12x12x20 INCHES. 





‘SAT 98 “LHOGHA 


NO. 1—-CAMP PACKED. 
Made and sold by TAUNTON IRON WORKS 
90., 87 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 





Bird Dealers and Fanciers 


will find it to their advantage te call at Head- 
quarters, where they constantly can find a full 
assortment ef Seng arid. Paney, Birds, also all kinds 
of rareanimais adapted for Zoolo#téal Gardens and 
Show purposes. 


Chas. Reiche & Bro., 


58 Chatham St., New York» 
(Established 1847.) 


WE WILL BuY..- 


Live Rocky Mountain Sheep, Beavers, 

Wolverines, Whooping Cranes, waa peer, 
Prairie Chickens, Quails, 1 
Etc., Etc. , 


‘TRE NEWAMERICAN 


Breech-Loading Shot’ Gun. 


SIMPLE AND 
DURABLE 





R ebounding Lock. 
Choke-Bore Barrels 
For close, hard shooting excels all others. Extra 


heavy guns for ducks a . Send stamp for 
Circular. C. 8 SHA CK, Man . Tat. 








FOREST AND STREAM, 
eS 


{January 5, 1882, 





Hotels and Boutes for Sportsmen. Hotels and Resorts for Spartgmen. 








ASSOCIATED 


SOUTHERN RAILWAYS, 


Richmond & Danville Atlantic Coast Bay Line, 
Line. Line. , 


THE 
Preferred Routes to Florida 


AND 


Atlanta Cotton Exposition, 
October 5 to December 31. 


TIME TABLE IN EFFECT DECEMBER 18, 1881. 


Richmond and Danvilie Line- 

Train 54. Leaves New York *4-30 am. Phila- 
delphia *7-05am. Baltimore *9-45am. Arrives 
Lynchburg 5-55 pm. Danville *7-12 pm. Charlotte 
*12-40 nt. Atlanta *11-00am. There makes same 
connections as No. 50 below. Pullman cars Dan- 
ville to Atlanta, and Atlanta to New Orleans. 

‘Train 52. Leaves New York t8-30 am. Phila- 
delphia t11-45 am. Baltimore t3-10 pm. Richmond 
“11-25 pm. Danville *7-00 am. There connects with 
No. 52 below. Pullman Cars from Richmond to 
Danville. This train connects Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays from Baltimore at 4-00 p m direct 
via York River Line for West Point and Richmond 
and connecting there with Train 50. 

Train 52. Leaves New York t3-40 pm. Phila- 
delphia f5-45 pm. Baltimore t8-50 pm. Arrives at 
Lynchburg *4-45 a m. Danville *6.57 a m. Charlotte 
“1-05 p m. Atlanta *12-05 n’t. Macon *6-30 am, 
Montgomery *7-55am. New Orleans *10-02 p m, 54 
hours from New York. Pullman Cars New York 
to Washington, Washington to Charlotte and 
Charleston. Arrives at Columbia *6-00 p m, and 
Augusta 10-20 pm. Savannah *3-45pm. Jackson 
ville *8-00 a m. 

Train 50. Leaves New York *9-00 p m. Phila- 
delphia 12-30am. Baltimore4+35am. Arrives at 
Lynchburg *2-50p m. Richmond, 11-30am. Dar- 
ville *5-54 p m. Charlotte *12-55 am Atlanta 
*12-30pm. Macon*6-55p m. Montgomery *9-00 
pm. Mobile *5-14am. New Orleans *10-22 p m. 
Pullman Cars New York to Atlanta via Lynchburg 
and Danville and Atlanta to New Orleans, Arrives 
Columbia, 5-33 a m.; Augusta, 9-62 a m3 Savan- 
nah, 3-45 p m.; Jacksonville, § &m. 

Atlantic Coast Line, 


Train 40. Leaves New York *4-30am. Phifla- 
delphia *7-05am. Baltimore *9-45am_ Arrives at 
Richmond *2-55 pm. Wilmington *10-50 R m. 
Charleston *6-45am Savannah *1v-30am. Jack- 
sonville +5-30 pm. Pullman Sleepers Washington 
to Charleston. 

Train 48. Leaves New York *9-00 pm. W. 
Philadelphia *12-30 am. Baltimore *4-35 am. Arrives 
at Richmond *11-30am. Wilmington *9-55 pm. 
Charleston *6-45 am. Savannah *10-30am. Jack- 
sonville t5-80 pm. Columbia *6-20am. Augusta 
*10-43am. Macon *6-45 pm. Savannah *7-20 am. 
Jacksonville via Augusta *5-30 pm. Pullman Sleep- 
ing Cars New York to Savannah. 


Bay Line 


Leaves New York t3-40 pm. Philadelphia t5-45 

P m. Baltimore t8-15 pm. Arrives at Portsmouth 

90am. Weldon tl-50 pm. Raleigh t7-35 pm. 
Wilmington *9-55 pm. Charleston *645am. Sa- 
vannah *10-80 am. Jacksonville t5-30 pm. Colum- 
bia *6-20am. Augusta *1(-43am. Savannah *7-20 
am. Jacksonville via Augusta *5-30 pm. Pullman 
Sleeping Cars Weldon to Savannah 

*Daily. t+ Daily, Sundays excepted. 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tickets, 
time tables, and for all information, apply at 306 
Washington street, Boston. 229 Broadway, New 
York.= 1848 and #88 Chestnut street. Phila.. Corner 
of Calvert and West Baltimore streets, Baltimore, 
611 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, and leading 
Ticket Offices East. 


A POPE, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


“THE FISHING LINE.” 


TAKE THE 


Crand Rapids & Indiana R. R. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 
Trout, Grayling & Black Bass Fisheries, 





AND THE 
HEALTH AND GAME RE- 
SORTS AND LAKES OF 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


The waters of the 

Grand Traverse Region 
and the Michigan North Woods are unsurpassed, if 
equaled, in the abundance and great variety of fish 
contained. 

BROOK TROUT abound in the and the 
famous AMERICAN GRAYLING is found only in 
these waters. 

The TROUT season begins May 1 and ends Sept 1. 

The GRAYLING Season opens June 1 and ends 


Nov. 1. 

BLACK BASS, 21KE, PICKEREL and MUSCA- 
LONGE, also abound in large numbers in the many 
lakes and lakelets of this territory. The Sports- 
man can readily send trophies of his skill to his 
friends or “club” at home, as ice for packing fish 
can be had at poor ars 

TAKE YOUR Y WITH YOU. The 
scenery of the North Woods and Lakes is very 
beautiful. The air is yee oe and bracing. The 
—- peculiarly beneficial to those suffering 


Hay Fever and Asthma Affections. 

The hotel accommodations are excellent, and will 
be largely increased in time for the sea-.on of 1681 
by new buildings and additions. 

Pusing the season ROUND TRIP EXCURSION 
TIC ‘S WILL BE SOLD AT LOW RATES, and 
attractive train facilities offered to Tourists and 
Sportsmen. 

Dee, Sees ene Fishing Tackle Carried Free at 


sportsmen feel “at home” 
on this route. For Tourists’ Guide a handsomely 
illustrated book of 160 pages sent free. Time Cards, 
Folders and further information, address 


‘A. B. LERT, Gen’l Passr Agen: 
>" @rand Rapids, Mich. 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN. 


SHOOTING IN CURRITUCK SOUND, 
NORTH COROLINA. 


A daily line of conveyances is established by Mr. 
M. H. Snowden betweea Snowden Station, Eliza- 
beth City and Norfolk Railroad and Currituck 
Court House on the Sound, leaving Snowden on 
arrival of Norfolk train connecting with Baltimore 
steamers and returning in time connect with 
same train for aft rncon Baltimore steamer. Time 
between New York and Currituck Court House, 
south-bound, twenty hours; north-bound, twenty- 
four hours. M. K. KIN 


FAMOUS 8 





G ; 
Gen. Manager Elizabeth City & Norfolk R. R. Co, 








TO SPORTSMEN: 
The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 


Respectfully invite attention to the 


SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


afforded by their lines for reaching, pease of the 
TROUTING PARKS and RACE COURSES in the 
Middle States. These lines CONTINUOUS 
i aa Lah pl or ‘ — = aim. 
cu and dangers of reshipment, while excel- 
lent cars which run over the smooth steel tracks 
enable STOCK TO BE TRANSPORTED witneut 
failure or injury. 
THE LINES OF 


Pennslvania Railroad Comp’y 
also reach the best localities for 


Gunning and ‘Fishing 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. EXCURSION 
TICKETS are sold at the offices of the Novae ia 
all the ee cities to KANE, RENOV. 

FORD, CRESSON, RAESTON, MINNEQUA, and 
other well-known centres for 


Trout Fishing, Wing Shooting and Still 
Hunting. 


Also to 
TUCKERTON, BEACH HAVEN, CAPE MAY 
SQUAN, and points on the NEW JERSEY coast 
renowned for SALT WATER SPORT AF LER FIN 
AND ®EATHER. 
L. P. FARMER, Gen’l Aass. Agent. 
FRANK THOMSON, Gen’l Manager. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 


THE ROUTE of the SPORTSMAN and ANGLER 
TO THE BEST HUNTING AND FISHING 
GROUNDS OF VIRGINIA AND 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Comprising those of Central and Pledmont Vir- 
ginia Biue Ridge Mountains, Valley of V: a, 
Alleghany Moun! Greenbrier and New — 
Kanawha Valley, and including in their varieties 
game and fish, deer, bear, wild turkeys, wild duck, 
go, quail, snipe, woodcock, mountain trout, 

ass, pike, pickerel, etc. 

Guns, fishing tackle and one dog for each sports- 
man carried free. 


The Route of the Tourist, 


through the most beautiful and Picturenqnogeenesz 
of the Virginia Mountains to the White Suiphur 
Springs and other famous summer resorts. 
eC. & O. R’y is reached by rail at Huntingdon, 
W. Va., from the West, Northwest and Southwest; 
at Charlottesville, Va., from the North and East, 
and at Richmond, Va., from the South. 
The completion of the Peninsular Extension in 
the summer of 1881 affords : 
THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO 
* YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL,” 
and establishes a continuous rail line, via Rich- 
mond, Va., and Hun . Va., between the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 


H. W. FULLER, 
G. P. & T. A., Richmond, Va, 


QLD DOMINION LINE, 


r TT STEAMERS of this Line reach some of the 








finest wateriowl and upland shooting sections 

in the country. Connecting direct for Chinvot 
Cobb’s Island and points on the Peninsula, City 
Point, James River, Currituck, Florida and the 
mountainous country of Virginia, Tennessee, etc, 
Norfolk steamers sail Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. Lewes, Tell, Monday and Thursday | 

Full information given at Office, 197 GreenwicR 
street, New York. 





Bromfield House, Boston. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 
MESSENGER, Proprietor. 





Wild Fowl Shooting. 


TREAT, SHINNSCOCK BAY, L. L 


es, etc., With the largest rig of trained 
wild geese 6 the cost. 
in the vicinity of New York bay 
to his guests, and Addrees 
WM. N. LANE, Good LL eg ho a 
inten 00 SD See » 
Dutcher, 890 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








pers. 
a 


NON ARE 


" §TAMPED, 


Packed in Cases of 1123 pounds each. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








Miscellaneous 





SPORTMEN’S DEPOT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1836). 
First To, - World's Fair at New York, and 
tennial Exhibition. 





JOHN KRIDER, 


MN. E. Cor Second and Walnut Sts., Pinseepned 


GUNS, RIELES, PISTOLS, 


ishing Tackle, Rods, 1 Lines, Hooks, Flt 
Leaders, Snoods, » Rte sat Balt, Hooks, 7 
€7"Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, Made to Order. 
Also “ rider's” ” Celebrated Center Enamel Split 
and Glued Bamboo Rods. 
Birds’ Eggs and Birds’ Skins in Great Varieties. 
Taxidermy in “ _ branches. 
Spratt’s Patent ‘Dog Bisc 
"iopairing of all kinds, 





TO ANCLERS: 
JOHN ENRIGHT & SONS, 


Fishing Rod & TackleMakers 


Castle Connell, near Limerick, Ireland. 


Reels and Lines to match balance of rods. No 
ts. a a n the 

8 in this also Catalogues of our 
a] assortment of tackle, 


MOLLERS wisi 






THE BEST 
| polganer anc and o Oiler 
' in ante. 
For One Dollar, one Cleaner, Patches, Brush 


and fuil directions sent free of posters. 
‘es ordering give calibre of gun. Send for circular. 


| Address T, YARDLEY BROWN, pind, Pe. 








VINCENT BISSIC, 
Practical Gunsmith 


9 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


i New and Second-Hand Guns, ro etc., con- 
= hand. Repairing of every ——— 
the best manner and warranted. 
tored to shoot close and hard. Pistol a extgs fitted 
to stocks. Pin fires altered to central fire. 


SHELLS LOADED TO ORDER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sorv By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe *” 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITIC 


MAKE HENS LU LAY 






























cclima' 
bi 


ardin d@’A 
at the Paris Exhi 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
MEAT “FIBRINE” DOG CAKES. 


~ a "Cakes are used at the Doge’ Home, 10 ns Pond a to all the Lg at 


=i D Now Ta York, = Gat Medal; irish Kennel Club, Silver ‘Modal, ete 


They | mounts in the United 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


Please see that Everv Cake is Stamped ‘SPRATT’S PATENT” and a X.” 


WHOLESALE ACENTS, 


FRANCIS O. de LUZE & CO., 


{8 South William Street, 


NEW YORK. 


WESTERN AGENTS—B. KITTRIDGE & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


Syortsmen’s Goods. 








Rubber Sheoting Jacket. 





C. H. EUTEBROUK 





“SHORE 


,HODGMAN & CO,, 


425 Broadway and 27 Maiden rye 


New York, 


ARS OFFERING THE LARGEST oan oF 


RUBBE 


Dig and Hing Oui, 


COMPRISING 


Light Weight Shooting Jackets, 


Hats, Cartridge Bags, Gun Covers, 


RUBBER FISHING PANTS, 


RUBBER FISHING BOOTS, 
Rubber Biliankets, 


And Complete Rubber Ouifits. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.] 


Send for Catalogue, 


, 27 Dock Sq., Boston, Mass. 
This lever is a solid piece of steel; goes through and through the body. Guns made to order. 





BIRDS.” 


A REPRINT OF PAPERS ON THE SUBJECT WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN THE “FOREST 


AND STREAM.” 
I. HAUNTS AND HABITS. 
II, RANGE AND MIGRATIONS. 
IIIT, A MORNING WITHOUT FHE BIRDS. 


IV. NOMENCLATURE. 
V. LOCALITIES, 
VI. BLINDS AND DECOY. S. * 


Sent on receipt of price, 15 cents, by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHINC CO. 





Miscellaneong 


KNAPP & VAN NOSTRAND, 


POULTRY “© GAME, 


Nos, 289 and 290 WASHINGTON MARKET, 
NEW YORE. 





Consignments of all kinds of game solicited. 
ue o- NO COMMISSION. 


msignments. Allow market price 
ove arrival a and yo) checks every Tuesday for 
ST ievatos of previous week. 


KRUC & CO’S 


CHAMPAGNES! 


STANDARD AND DRY. 


“The Sportsman's Wine |! 
A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 


6 South Willliam St., New York. 
16 and 18 St. Louis St., New Orleans. 








G00D’S OIL TANNED 
MOCCASINS. 






Publications. 
Philadelphia Fishing Tackle 


HOUSE. 





A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle 
of Every Description. 


503 COMMERCE ST., PHILA. 


Shipley’s Looped and Plain Mist Color Leaders. 
= ing, rout, Bass Ad —— Floats. Reversed 


Centennial, tur Penna. 

A of the celebrated ‘Wood 
for Fon Rods and Archery Bows. 
split bamboo and as toug! ag 








and abroad. The 
a have been awarded over 30 Gold, Bilver and Bronze M 
panel Club special Modal ; Grand Gold Medal, Hanover 


edals ; 
Dog Show, 1879; West- 





STAMPED, 


Te be-had in smaller quantities of 
Grocers and the Sperting Geods 
Trade Generally. 








: 


Any of the Following Books Sent em 





Receipt of Price by Forest and 
Stream Pub. Co. 


Adirondacks, Camps and Tram) . 
Adirondacks, Guide to Watlaools, sth edition — 3.08 
a pet pa — *Warner'a..- 


r—paper, 50c.; bdS......... sia 
American Anglers Worrls...0.. paconasen eal 


American Wild Pow! ‘Shooting, J. W. Long... 


Angling, a B a Boo Book on, Francis cf 
MACNN, WHINE aac cK cand antnsdadewaniiantites 


Archery, witene of, Maurice Thompson. . 
— the World in th the Yacht Sunbeam..... 

ot pwimentng te oececscencecscnscecessesees 
Athletic Sports for Regn Seer wns cloth. i 
Athletic Sports, Stonehenge. . enone Ad 
Baira’s Birds of North America. 


eee cece secsceseceses 


: Angling, 50c.; 
60c.; Common Objects of the Seashore, 50c, 
Cage and es Birds, 50c.; 


and Nests, 
uarium, 50c.; Native Song Birds... 


















Water % 
— a aL Greener veccecece B = 
Camps oie the — by Fred — eves 250 
Canoe Traveling, Powell.............. onree 8 OO 

Trip, or a Larka on the Water.......... -. 
= Voy “= ated Bishop’s ......... 3 

Dog Breaking oy Holabird 3 

y Hola’ 

re in Maine Lakes 1% 
Frank ane nn Field be «oo 450 
Frank Fo 3% 
Frank Foresver’s ith -Pa. 0 
Frank Forester’s Manual for — rtamen. 2 95 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Sce! Charac- 

Lig ty B VOIS. .. ccccccccccccccccscoccce owes 4 08 
Gun, SE Temi cctcgmapnentcsedocdeune 1 s 
Hin 18 

eco 1 3 

pper, Tnrasher. 1 

Hunting and Hunters of ali Nakons, Frost..... 1 50 
Life of a Sportsmen, Nimrod.......... oreecess 18 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher..... 8 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds....... 300 
Naturalists’ G' , Maynard......... 230 
GN Risse cn pdecn+ceteanevscedinccacedenes 16 
The Gun and its Development, by Greener .... 7 5 





1842 1882 


Every person who owns a HORSE, or — 2 
own @ horse, every person who owns a BAR 
intends to build a barn, or any cther BUILDING, 
should have the 


American Agriculturist. 


It abounds in ENGRAVINGS and DESIGNS pee 
a great variety of Architects, and is filled wi 


Vulnable Hints and auaines 


from the first writers of the country. ALL the 
MATTER is Original in every number. 
= ‘ost-paid, per bn $1.50, 


ee mn CODY 10 : “send for one, 


BI ers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 





LATEST EDITION 
HURLINGHAM AND LONDON 


GUN CLUB’S TRAP SHOOTING RULES, 
For sale at this office. Price twenty-five cents, 





FLIRTATION CAMP, oz; 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California, 
BY THEODORE 8. VAN DYKE. 

For sale at this office. Price $1.50, 





ds connected with them. 266 
a oe large i" Tinted pa paper, 1 


30 
= CHARLES ARLES AJ BARR Ai, amaica Piain, 


THE ANDHOW1 TO USE IT TO KILL EVERY 


. By Gwynne Prica, 
GUN « Fin precident Sportsmen’s Club, 8t 
Louis, Mo., who defeated Trap 
shooting. Plunge-trap and Class ooting Ex- 
‘American Field’ says: “ [¢ possesses genu~ 
ine merit.” ‘Kennel & Field’ says: “ Kvery man 
that uses @ gun should have it.” Mailed for Ba, 
scams o currency, by GWYNNE PRICE, 3% 
Louis, Mi 












710 ZQusNAmeztes 
Oe : 





Ne 












JANUARY 12, 1889, 


Gumunition, Ete 


The Hazard Powder Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gunpowder 


Hazard’s “‘ Electric Powder.” 

Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse). Unsurpassed in point 
of ——— and cleanliness, Packed in square Cale 
isters of one pound only. 

Hazard’s ** American Sperting. 

Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse). In1 1b. canisters and 
6% lb. kegs. A fine grain, quick and clean, for upe 

guns 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
GBiscellaneons Advertisements. 


The Parker Gun. 















Ammunition, Ete. 
ORANGE SPORTING 


Powder. 


Orange Lightning. 
Orange Ducking. 
Orange Rifle. 


‘Creedmoor. 


ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS, 


Send postal card fur ILLUSTRATED PAMPHL3T, 
showing SIZES of GRAINS of POWDER. Furnished 
FREE. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 


No. 29 Murray Street, New York, 


CUNPOWDER! 























land prairie shooting. Well adapted to sho 
Hazard’s * Duck Shooting.” 

Nos. 1 (fine) to 5 (coarse), {In 1and65 1b, canisters 
and 6% and 124 lb. kegs. Burns slowly and very 
elean, shooting remarkably close and with great 
penetration, For field, forest or water shooting it 
Tanks any other brand and it is equally serviceable 
for 1nuzzle or breech-loaders, 


A s V ao s t th L ag e s . 
gain Victorious atthe Late Exposition at Ticcsnite **teactastiy sititias 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. ont ao oat * - Shooting” FG in kegs of 
S also 
THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: “ At Melbourne they had an excellent op- packed in 1 and 6 ibe canisters. ‘Burns stro n and 
portunity of testing their powers beside those of every exhibitor in the world, and they came off con- | moist. The FFFG and FFG are favorite brands for 
querors over every other maker. Their highest award comes to them from a country whose reputation | ordinary sporting and the ‘ Sea Shooting” FG is the 
for this class of goods has for many years been above all others.” standard Aijle Powder of the country. 


They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and i 
have won more laurels than any other gun when brought in wr CToE in the field or at the trap. At Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 
Coney Island this year, at the New York State Convention, the PARKER won the Pierce Diamond Badge | ,_ GOVERNMENT CANNON and MUSKET POW~ 


the “ Forest and Stream ” Badge for the best average over nearly 200competitors. Send f . | DER; alzo, SPECIAL GKADES FOR EXPORT OP 
and the “F dge rag y pe d for Catalogue. | ANY REQUIRED GRAIN OR PROOF MANUFAC. 


SHOW ROOMS. . TURED Tu URDER. 
97 Chambers St..N. Y. PARKER BROS. 9 Meriden, Conn. The above can be had of dealers, or of the Com- 















Dupont’s Rifle, Sporting and 


Blasting Powder. 
THE MOST POPULAR POWDER IN USE! 

DvuPont’s GUNPOWDER MILLS, established’in 1802, 
@ave maintained their great reputation for seventy- 
eight years. Manufacture the following celebrated 
Drands of powder : 

Dupont’s Diamond Grain.—N0s. 1 (coarse' 
to 4 (fine) unequalled in strength, quickness an 
cleanliness; adapted for glass-ball and pigeon 
shooting. Packed in1ib canisters, 

Dupont’s Eagie Ducking.—NO0s. 1 (coarse) 
to3 (ie) 5 burns siowly, strong and very Clean ; 

at penetration, with a close pattern; adapted 
& glass-ball, pigeoa, duck and other shooting, 
with either muzzie or breech Loaders, Packed in 1 
Ib. and 5 lb. cani-ters and 6% aud 12% Ib. kegs. 

Dupont’s Choke Bore.—Specially adapted 
for ** Choke Bore” Guns, and particularly for prai- 
rie and upland shooting. Burns slowly, strong and 
moist ; does not cake or burn on the barrels, gives 

th a good penetration and a close pattern; will 
be found weil adapted for glass-ball and pigeon 
shooting. Made of twos:zes, only No. 7 and No. 5 
No. 7 being the coarsest. Packed in 6% Ib. kegs and 
3 Ib. canisters, 

Dupont’s Eagle Rifle.—A quick, strong and 
elean powder, very fine grain, for pistol snooting. 
Pack2 in 1 1b. canisters and 6% Ib. kegs. 

Dupont’s Rifle Fg. *Sea-Shooting.”»— 
¥¥g. and FFFg. ‘the Fg. for long-range rifle shoot- 
ing, the FFg. and k FFg. for general use, burning 
girong and moist. Packed in ¥ 1b.,11]b. and 5 1b. 
— 6, 1234 and 25 lb. kegs. Fg. coarse, FFFg. 


2. 
Dupont’s Sporting, Mining, Sarerrn@ and Blast- 
mg Powders of all sizes and descriptions. special 


































OF MAKING MANY BOOKS THERE IS NO END. 


Eccl. 12:12. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NEAT AND ELEGANT 


BOOK BINDING 


FROM THE 


Plainest to the Most Elaborate Styles, 


SPECIMENS ON EXHIBITION. 


If you want good work, at low figures, and 
save Agent’s Commission come direct to 


JAMES E. WALKER, 14 Dey St. 
$e 00 ________ 


A FILE OF N. Y. HERALD, 1847, AND TIMES, 
TO DATE, AND ODD NUMBERS, FOR SALE, 


pany’s Agents, in every prominent city, or whole 
gale at our office, 


88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


RIFLES, SHOT GUNS, PISTOLS &0. 


Ask for Prices. 
ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO. 
85 Champers Street, N. Y. 


FERGUSON’S PATENT ALJ USABLE 
JACK LAMPS, DASH LAMPS, FISH- 
ING PS, 9 
For Night Sane ana 
Fishing. Spearin — amp- 
ing Canoeing. Yachting 
D ‘ing at Night, and General 

ne e 
Bicycle terns, Dark 
Lanterns, Musicians Band 
Lam Pocket —— 
Hand Lanterns, etc. 
stamp for Illustrated Price 
List. Name Forest AaxD 








STREAM. 
ALBERT FERGUSON, 
Office, 65 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 
(With Conroy, Bissett & Malleson.) 













Grades for Fxport. Also Rifle, Cartridge, Mus- 
ket, Cannon, Mortar, Mammoth, Hexagonal, Cubi- 
eal and Pellet ’owder, U. 8S. Government Standard. 
Powder manutactured to order of any required 
‘ain or proot. » 
Agencies in all the citics and principal towns 
¢hroughout the U nited Staies. Represented by 
F. L. KNEELAND, 87 Beaver St., N. Y. 
N. B.—Use none but DUPONT’S Fg. or FFg. tor 
‘ong-range rifle suovting, 


Oriental Powder Mills, 










































BOSTON, MASS. p 
Western Sporting, 8 
Wild Fowl Shooting, be 
Falcon Ducking, THE BEST GUNS for the LEAST MONEY. CHAMPAGNE : 
SBPORTING POWDER. W. W. GREENER’S and C. @. BONEHILL’S GUNS aspecialty. General Agent for CARD’S STAND- THIS WINE M 
dilant ainliemeaiemaiainas ARD GLASS BALL TRAP. Watches, Clocks, Jewelry and Sporting Goods. ee te be Ge 
WILL. H. CRUTTENDEN, Cazenovia, Madison oumed by the nobility of Rusia, who 
Blasting Powder. Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application, mentee are known to be connoisseurs of cham } 
iene ° th 
mcies at all Principal Points in s 


ahtgnele EB. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


ENCLISH BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


FSTERBROOK’S * PENS : 
Sporting Gunpowder.) HeyAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, week 


CURTIS & HARVEY'S 
REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET, Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


D IAM ON D G R AIN = We are obliged to have more room in our factory and greater facilities for manufacturing our goods For Sale by all Stationers, 
a8:, 


Nos.2, 3,4, 5,6,7 and 8 Superior Rifle, Enfleld | to meet the increasing demand. We have received the highest aw: 
Rifle, and Col. Hawker’s Ducking. W. STITT, 61 | Charitable Mechanics’ Kssociation Fair for our superior qooeee SEND FOR OATALOGOH: pa : aimee a John Ste Now Yorks 
eVe ew 


Th Baker Guns. 
~ OUR DOUBLE GUN. il OUR NEW MODEL 


The Best Cun made for 
DURABILITY ane RREL 
aes: - N. 


SHOOTING QUALITIES 








I] 
































Fils. 







PRICE, BEST ENGLISH TWIST BARRELS, = - $45 
DAMASCUS STEEL, - : - - 666 to $200 





SEND STAM] FOR DESCRIPTIVE OIROULAR. 









